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DALLAS: 1940 


: , A CITY IS BORN, First Installment in a 
ULUANULG New History of the Southwest’s Metropolis 






















































D. A. LITTLE 
The oil industry stands ready 
at all times to co-operate and 
assist in the industrialization 
of the Southwest. 





W. R. BURNS 
Transportation will co-operate 
and furnish necessary leader- 
ship in the industrialization 
of the Southwest. 





JOE FLEMING 
The manufacturers of Dalla: 
and the Southwest are con- 
stantly assisting aggressively 
in the building of payrolls 
through industrialization of 
this Southwestern area. 


we 
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NATHAN ADAMS 
The future industrial develop- 
ment of the Southwest wili 
find financial interests ever 
ready to co-operate. 





Cc. F. O’DONNELL 
Insurance has and will mater- 
ially assist in the construc- 
tive industrial development cf 
the Southwest. 


Dallas... Will Cooperate in 
Industrializing the Southwe sf, 


No city can be any greater or any more prosperous and 
progressive than the territory which it serves. The welfare of 
Dallas and the welfare of the cities and towns in the Dallas 
trade territory are mutual and inter-dependent. The business 
tides of Dallas —and of every city, town, and hamlet in the 
entire State of Texas—rise and fall together. 


The city builders of Dallas long have recognized the im- 
portance of community welfare throughout its trade territory. 
Through our Chamber of Commerce and its allied organizations 
many community-building services have been made available to 
the cities and towns of Texas. Dallas has been built into a great 
wholesale market center very largely through constructive and 
unselfish services to the retail merchants of the territory. Not 
only have the wholesalers provided the merchants with a con- 
venient and dependable source of supply, but through a pro- 
gram of trade extension, the wholesalers have helped the retailers 
solve their problems. 


The benefits of Dallas’ Kessler Plan of city building have 
been extended to cities and towns throughout the Dallas terri- 
tory. The Feeder-Breeder program; cooperation toward a diversi- 
fied agriculture; the State Fair of Texas; these and many other 
activities dovetail into the pattern of building Dallas through 
the medium of building Texas. 





Dallas has embraced its opportunities for neighborly services with imagination, energy and unselfish 
enthusiasm, with the result that Dallas has grown from a frontier trading post into one of the great 
cities of the country. Now we look to the future. What will give us in the next fifty years the 
measure of progress and prosperity we have had during the last fifty years? The answer is industrial 
development. 


For decades we have dreamed about, and talked about, and worked for an industrial development 
program justified by our rich and diversified natural resources. The day looked forward to has dawned. 
Industrial development of the South and Southwest is now under way to an extent not fully realized 
by most of our own citizens. It has come like a spring thaw .. . first a trickle, and now scores of 
new industries are being built south of the Mason and Dixon line. Eventually there will be hundreds, 
and thousands of new industries rearing their structures in this section. Dallas will get her share of these 
new industries, but many of them properly should be located in the smaller cities and towns throughout 
the Dallas trade territory. These towns have the resources and the manpower to sustain new industries. 
Every new industry located in the Dallas trade territory will not only benefit the town in which it is 
located, but will benefit Dallas as well. 


These cities and towns need the aggressive and intelligent 
cooperation of Dallas in securing these new industries. To help Wane, 
them is an opportunity; a challenge to Dallas. Our Chamber *S 4 fal 
of Commerce should meet this new challenge with the same 


energy and unselfish enthusiasm with which it has met other Next eM onth 


challenges in the past. 


Let’s think of industrial development as a territory-wide OIL 


program. Let’s organize to secure new industries not alone for 
Dallas but for the territory that supports and sustains Dallas. by 

It will mean a bigger, better, more prosperous Dallas today... D. A. LITTLE 
and throughout the decades to come. 








Next month, the gigantic growth | 


of the oil industry and its value 
to the Southwest. 
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Next Month in 
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Southwest Business 
In the June issue, Southwest Business 
will publish the second installment in its 
L historical series on Dallas: Buffalo Hides 


+. and Steam Cars. Also, in that issue South- 
VO! UME _19 MAY, 1940 NUMBER 5 west Business expects to be able to pub- 


Established in 1922 by the Dallas Chamber of Commerce in the interest of the Southwest. lish the first analysis of the 1940 Census 

- of Population totals on Dallas and the 
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< Dallas, and to indicate statistically Dallas’ 


rank as one of America’s greatest popu- 
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lation centers. 
A City is Born, Compiled by the Workers of the Dallas Unit, 

Writers’ Program, Work Projects Administration in Texas Advertising rates on application. Subscription 
A Half Century of Latin American Commerce. By Julian G. Zier ronan agg poles «Ba paoe ime 
Growth of Dallas, Statistical Record by Five-Year Intervals — —— Dallas. nag 4: ew 
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To a June Bride’s Father 


Somewhere near the top of your 
"advice" list to daughter should 
be "Have wedding portraits made 
by PARKER-GRIFFITH." 


Of course, having a mind of her 
own, she has probably decided to 
do that very thing. But it would 
be nice for you to confirm her 
good judgment. 


Sittings at the studio or in the 
home by appointment only. 


PARKER - GRIFFITH 
Photographers 


2007 BRYAN TELEPHONE 7-3043 
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Riding alone over the arid wastes of New Mexico one summer evening in 1901, Jim White saw what appeared to be the 
smoke of a friendly campfire. As he approached the swirling column, he discovered that it was not smoke but a rising cloud of 
millions of bats. The bats came from an opening in the ground, and when the column disappeared into the South, Jim White ventured Dallas 
three 


into the cavern. 
The next morning he was awakened by the swirling of millions of wings, and the column rewound its way back into the + eens 
security of the cavern. f th 
0 1¢e 
Each day, even now, this activity takes place, punctually and unerringly. The bats leave the cave at sunset, fly over the Civil ¥ 
Rio Grande, consume some eleven and a half tons of insects, and at dawn return to the sanctity of the now famous Carlsbad Caverns. f 
But each night the returning group is smaller, for owls and preying animals exact their toll from the bat population. Eventually OF sta 
the species may become extinct. fornia 
; . 
Like the bats, we human beings venture forth each day, dash about our business, then turn back to the security of our Gold } 
homes. As with the bat population, each day a toll is exacted and the group diminishes. Each day some of the millions of drivers Afte 
and pedestrians do not make the return trip home. They are killed or crippled in traffic accidents. 
Unlike the lower orders, Man has always found the means of combating the destructive forces which beset him. Traffic 
accidents present a serious threat to this generation. How soon will we succeed in solving this modern menace? 


absent 
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a This safety campaign is sponsored by the following firms and individuals lara 
oe ( who are interested in greater safety for Dallas and the saving of lives. J} poly 
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BRUTON & BROWN COMPANY EWER DRUG COMPANY 


2120 JACKSON STREET 416 SOUTH PEARL STREET - 


W. L. CARGILL GARAGE I. REINHARDT & SONS 


2525 PACIFIC AVENUE FIRST NATIONAL BANK BLDG. 


ED EASTON SAM & ED AUTO & TRUCK PARTS, INC. 


1918 MAIN STREET 2815 ELM STREET 


McCLELLAN AUTO REPAIR & BOYD COMPANY 


2100 PACIFIC AVENUE 
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LLAS is a young city even in a 
D ind of young cities—younger even 
than ts Gulf Coast commercial rival of 
Housion with its background of Texas 
revolutionary history, and far younger 
than he culturally stratified city of San 
Antonio, with its modern American su- 
perstructure resting on the crumbling 
ruins of New Spain. The rise of Dallas 
has covered only a little more than three 
generations, and the phases of its growth 
have succeeded each other with kaleido- 
scopic swiftness within the memory of 
living men. Its beginnings are historically 
very close, but subjectively so far away, 
that looking at the metropolis of today 
one has difficulty in imagining them. 


Changing Character 

There is a temptation to feel that some 
pioneer said, “Let there be a city here,” 
and lo, there was a city. Actually, how- 
ever, the case is far different, and during 
the period of slightly less than a hundred 
years that Dallas has been a recorded 
place name, it has stood for a half dozen 
very different communities. In the 1840’s 
Dallas was a solitary trading post at the 
three forks of the Trinity. In the fifties 
it was a “shaggy little village,” typical 
of the Southwestern frontier before the 
Civil War—a terminus or breaking point 
for stage lines leading westward to Cali- 
fornia and other regions opened up by the 
Gold Rush. 

After an interlude of hard times and 
absent menfolk during the war, it be- 
came a roaring boom town, where the 
westward stream of immigration follow- 
ing the railroads met the eastward stream 
of buffalo hides from the plains. Then, in 
the eighties and nineties it was a drum- 
mer’s paradise of gaslights and streetcars, 
road shows and multiple-course dinners 


in a fast-developing farming and ranch- 
ing country. Only since about 1910 has 
the city assumed its present commanding 
position in the worlds of commerce, man- 
ufacturing, finance, education, and the 
arts. 

Civilization came late to North Texas. 
In 1840 the advancing American frontier 
extended in an irregular line from the 
lakes and forests of Minnesota across the 
Great Plains to the cactus flats of the 
Rio Grande, with the Santa Fe Trail 
pointing the route to the Pacific Coast 
and the still largely unexplored Rocky 
Mountain region. On this long front the 
country south of the Red River, on the 
northern borders of the Texas Republic, 
was a neglected sector, still in the posses- 
sion of roving Caddo Indian tribes who 
in 1818 had driven the invading Chero- 
kees eastward toward Nacogdoches. In 
the area immediately around what is now 
Dallas lived the Anadarko clan, hunting 
the buffalo on the surrounding prairies 
and cultivating maize, beans, squash, and 
tobacco in the fields near their villages of 
thatched huts along the river they called 
the Arkikosa. 


Spanish Exploration 


As early as 1542 Luis de Moscoso, 
Hernando de Soto’s lieutenant, after his 
chief’s death on the Mississippi River, had 
passed through this region seeking a way 
to Mexico City, and from the west in the 
same year had come the far-ranging cap- 
tain and explorer, Francisco Vasquez de 
Coronado, pursuing the golden mirage of 
another Aztec or Inca empire conjured 
up by Cabeza de Vaca’s tales of the 
Seven Cities of Cibola. Later in the 
early eighteenth century, the Anadarkos 
were visited by several French traders— 
Antoine Crozat, Bernard de la Harpe, and 


City Is Born 


The man whose name Dallas bears. George Mifflin 
Dallas was Vice-President of the United States 
under Polk. It is the belief of these historians that 
the City of Dallas was named in honor of some 
other man, perhaps a farmer of that name who 
may have known John Neely Bryan in Arkansas, 
and who later moved to Farmers Branch, near 
Bryan’s settlement. It is definitely indicated, how- 
ever, that the County of Dallas was named in 
honor of Vice-President Dallas. Portrait courtesy of 
the Dallas Morning News. 


Francois Herve. In 1760 a Spanish priest 
from Nacogdoches gave the Trinity River 
its present name, combining Christian 
symbolism with the geographical fact 
that the river had three forks. 

After the vast, indefinite region of 
Louisiana was transferred by France to 
Spain in 1771, Athanase de Mezieres, a 
French agent for the Spanish crown, con- 
cluded a treaty with all the tribes of 
North and Central Texas, including the 
Caddos. In 1816 the Americans pushing 
down from the northeast acquired a foot- 
hold on the Red River when Claiborne 
Wright of Tennessee founded the settle- 
ment of Pecan Point at the mouth of the 
Kiamichi; in 1837 the struggling Texas 
Republic sent a scouting expedition of 
eighteen mounted Rangers into North 
Texas under Lieutenant A. B. Benthuy- 
sons. The party was decimated in an 
engagement with Indians near the head- 
waters of the Trinity, and the survivors, 












retreating down the river, camped twice 
within the present city limits of Dallas, 
once at the mouth of Turtle Creek and 
later at a spring near the present site of 
the Santa Fe Building. However, up until 
1840, there had been no attempt of white 
men to establish a permanent settlement 
in the immediate vicinity of Dallas, and 
the Anadarkos appeared still secure in the 
tenure of their hunting grounds. 

The history of Dallas properly begins 
in the autumn of 1840. In September 
Colonel W. G. Cooke of the Texas army 
mapped the route of a projected military 
road from Austin to the mouth of the 
Kiamichi on the Red River, crossing the 
Trinity near the present Gulf, Colorado 
& Santa Fe railroad bridge. It was the 
northern leg of this highway that later, 
in 1845, became the Texas Central Na- 
tional Highway. Its route roughly tra- 
versed what is now Commerce Street, 
determining the east and west direction 
of Dallas’ three main downtown streets. 


Log Cabin Nucleus 


The act of May 26, 1838, providing 
for this highway, had specified that it 
should cross the Trinity River at or near 
its three forks, and hard on the heels 
of Colonel Cooke’s surveying expedition 
came a young Tennessee lawyer and In- 
dian trader accompanied by a Cherokee 
guide, bent on investigating the possi- 
bilities of a trading post at this point. 
This was John Neely Bryan, born in 
Fayetteville, Tennessee, December 24, 
1810, who had spent most of his mature 
life in Arkansas among the Indians. 

On his first trip into the Dallas area 
he was so favorably impressed that he 





John Neely Bryan, founder of Dallas, and Mrs. Bryan. As nineteen-year-old Margaret Beeman, daughter 
of the second man to settle in Dallas, she became the bride of the town’s founder on February 26, 1843, 
Their first home was the second cabin built in Dallas, which was destroyed in the flood of 1844. Portraits 


courtesy of the Dallas Morning News. 


returned to Arkansas, disposed of his 
holdings there, including part of a coal 
mine near Van Buren, and came back in 
November, 1841, to the site where he 
had previously pitched camp at the foot 
of the bluffs on the east bank of the Trin- 
ity. Here he built a rude shelter of cedar 
poles against the face of the bluff about 
where the Commerce Street Viaduct is 
today. This was the first house in Dallas, 
the original nucleus from which a city 
of nearly 400,000 inhabitants has grown. 
At the time the river represented the di- 





The John Neely Bryan Cabin, from an early day photograph. Courtesy Dallas Morning News. 
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viding line between Nacogdoches and 
Robertson counties, and Bryan received 
the grant of a narrow strip of land in the 
former county’ between the river and a 
larger tract to the northeast previously 
granted John Grigsby of Houston 
County. 

Bryan soon discovered that most of the 
Indians whom he had counted on to sup- 
port a trading post had been driven out 
by Texas Rangers while he was settling 
up his affairs in Arkansas, but with 
pioneer resourcefulness he made his way 
up the river to Bird’s Fort, about six 
miles north of present-day Arlington, 
where a number of white families had 
settled the previous year around a mili- 
tary encampment. These he invited to 
join him in establishing a permanent set- 
tlement on the lower river. 

Neighbors Arrive 

John Beeman, an immigrant from Illi- 
nois, and a half-brother, James Beeman, 
responded to Bryan’s invitation in April, 
1842, and established themselves on the 
banks of White Rock Creek about eight 
miles to the southeast of Bryan’s location. 
Mabel Gilbert, a former Mississippi River 
steamboat captain, brought his family 
down the river in canoes and settled on 
the west side of the Trinity a little ro the 
south of Bryan. Bryan soon proceeded to 
cultivate closer relations with thes« new 
neighbors, first by borrowing John Bee- 
man’s covered wagon, the only thing on 
wheels in the region at the time, to make 
a trip to Preston for supplies, anc then 
by marrying Beeman’s nineteen-ye ir-old 
daughter, Margaret, on February 26, 
1843. This first couple to be marred in 
Dallas County went to housekeeping 1 
a second and somewhat more comm diou' 
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cabin which Bryan erected for his bride, 
and liere was born their first child, Coffee 
Bryan, who died in infancy. 

This was probably one of the two 
cabins described by John B. Billingsley, 
who irrived from Missouri with his father 
abou’ this time. He says: 

Ve had heard a great deal about 

d the town of Dallas. Yes, the 
l.ce, but the town, where was it? 
o small log cabins, the logs just 
nature formed them, the walls 
high enough for the doorhead, 
covering of clapboards held to 

ir places with poles, chimneys 

le of sticks and mud, and old 
her earth serving as floors; a 

shelter made of four sticks for a 
smith shop, a garden fenced in with 
brush and a mortar in which they 
beat their corn into meal. This was 
the town of Dallas, and two fam- 
ilies, ten or twelve souls, was its 
population. 

Later, after a destructive spring flood 
in 1844, Bryan with the assistance of 
Coho Smith and others built himself a 
large double cabin of hewn cedar logs 
with an open space or “dog trot” between 
the two rooms, a roof of clapboards, and 
a“puncheon” floor. Bryan’s reconstructed 
cabin on the courthouse lawn today rep- 
resents the east room of this double cabin, 
which served as kitchen, dining room, 
and spare bedroom. In this third cabin 
was born John Neely Bryan, Junior, and 
two of Bryan’s other children. As the 
settlement grew the cabin became the 
hub of community life; it was the town’s 
first post office and store, and the records 
indicate the first court was held here. 


Frontier Hospitality 


In 1843 Bryan was appointed first 
postmaster; he sold powder, lead, tobacco, 
and whisky in his cabin home, and for 
many years held the position of leading 
citizen. Newcomers were received with 
dignity and hospitality, as John C. Mc- 
Coy, second member of the legal profes- 
sion to arrive in Dallas, records in his 
diary of 1845. Bryan received him in 
buckskin leggings, moccasins, and Indian 
blanket and had nothing better to offer 
in the way of entertainment than whisky 
from a gourd, but the northern lawyer 
was impressed with the frontiersman’s 
unusual courtesy and good sense. 

In later years Bryan lost some of his 
vigor of mind and spirit but throughout 
most of his life he was a dreamer who 
believed in the future of the little wilder- 
ness village he had founded. As early as 
1844 he secured the services of a sur- 
veyor and laid off the plat of a half-mile 
squar: town with provision for a public 
squar. and regular streets running at 
tight angles to each other; and it is re- 
corde! that he dissipated much of his 
original grant with gifts of free lots to 
youn, married couples. 
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It may also be presumed he gave the 
town its present name. Frank M. Cock- 
rell quotes him as saying “the town was 
named for my friend Dallas,” but who 
this friend was there is no way of know- 
ing. It could hardly have been George 
Mifflin Dallas, Vice President of the 
United States, for whom it is generally 
conceded that the county was named, as 
several contemporary sources indicate 
that Bryan’s settlement was already 
know as Dallas in 1843. There is no evi- 
dence that Bryan was personally ac- 
quainted with George Mifflin Dallas, and 
probably had not even heard of him in 
1843, as the Philadelphia statesman was 
a dark horse in the convention of May, 
1844, which nominated him for Vice 


President, and had never manifested any 
interest in Texas prior to February of 
that year. Others for whom the town 
may have been named are Commander 
Alexander James Dallas of the United 
States Navy, brother of George Mifflin, 
who was for a time stationed in the Gulf 
of Mexico; two brothers, Walter R. and 
James L. Dallas, who received land grants 
in adjacent counties and one of whom 
fought at San Jacinto; and a Joseph Dal- - 
las, from Washington County, Arkansas, 
near Bryan’s former home, who settled 
at Cedar Springs in 1843. 


While Bryan’s river-bank settlement 


was gradually acquiring a definite iden- 
tity of its own, settlers were also moving 


rae 


Relic of La Reunion, Utopian French colony near Dallas. These are the ruins of the Delord house on the 
Westmoreland Road, a short distance north of the Fort Worth cut-off road. The house was not a part of 
the original La Reunion colony. Below: Fish Trap Cemetery, resting place of many of Dallas’ pioneers. 
In the background is seen a nearby gravel plant. Parker-Griffith photos. 
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Maxime Guillot, who became Dallas’ first manufacturer in 1852, with his daughter, from a photograph 
made in the 1870’s. Courtesy Dallas News. 


into other parts of Dallas County. A 
settlement at Mustang Branch, or Farm- 
ers Branch as it soon came to be known, 
was established by Tom Keenan, an ex- 
Ranger, and Isaac B. Webb, an immigrant 
from Missouri, almost contemporaneously 
with Bryan’s Trinity townsite. Another 
<ommunity grew up a little later at Cedar 
Springs, where two pioneer physicians, 
Dr. John Cole and Dr. W. W. Conover, 
established themselves in 1843. The nu- 
cleus of Hord’s Ridge, from which Oak 
Cliff has grown, was created in 1845 
when Judge William H. Hord emigrated 
from Tennessee with his family and slaves 
and erected the old Hord Home that still 
stands as a picturesquely reconstructed 
community house at the entrance of Mar- 


salis Park. 
Colonization Succeeds 


This influx of settlers was largely dve 
to the colonization efforts of the Texan 
Land and Emigration Company, which 
had been formed by William S. Peters 
and others in Louisville, Kentucky, in 
1841. This company had contracted in 
August of that year to settle six hundred 
families in the area now embraced by 
Dallas and other North Texas counties, 
the whole region around Dallas at one 
time being known by the general desig- 
nation of Peters Colony. The company’s 
agents made reckless, if sometimes proph- 
etic claims, of rich farming lands, lush 
green pastures, a flourishing city at the 
three forks of the Trinity, and great 
steamboats plying to and from the Gulf. 
Large numbers of hopeful homesteaders 
packed up their goods back in Kentucky, 
Tennessee, Illinois, Ohio, Mississippi and 
Missouri and came trekking into north 
Texas. Many of these settlers were bit- 
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terly disillusioned, as the Billingsleys’ 
impressions of Dallas testify, and later 
in 1852 there was an organized r-yolt 
against the land policies of the com )any 
which were as loose as its promotion Im. 
migrants continued to settle on | eters 
Colony lands; some three thousand ‘am- 
ilies arrived between 1843 and 1856. Nor 
were all of those who came disappoi ited, 
One homesteader who settled near } irm- 
ers Branch was so jubilant at the «bun. 
dance of his first crops that he dec! ired, 
“IT can drive a stake down withir one 
hundred feet of where the Garden of 
Eden was.” 

Life among the immigrants who set- 
tled around Dallas was hard, but not 
anduly so for a hardy pioneer stock whos: 
immediate forbears had cleared the for- 
ests and driven out hostile Indians in the 
Mississippi, Ohio, and Cumberland valleys 
on the old frontier west of the Appalach- 
ian Mountains. On the whole they ex. 
perienced little trouble with the Indians 
here who were pacified by a treaty signed 
at Bird’s Fort on September 29, 1843, 
Only three deaths attributable to Indian 
raids, the last occurring in 1843, are re- 
corded in the history of Dallas County, 
and cattle stealing largely ceased after 
1846. 


Primitive Agriculture 

A land abounding in wild game includ- 
ing deer, antelope, buffalo, bear, and wild 
turkeys, with sufficient water, a mild cli- 
mate, and easily accessible timber, pro- 
vided abundantly for the simple wants of 
the settlers. Bryan’s log cabin was typical 
of the substantial homesteads they built 
for themselves from native materials; 
their clothing was buckskin and linsey- 
woolsey; tallow dips and homemade bees- 
wax candles provided the little light 
needed at night. Food was no problem; 
as long as they could obtain powder and 
shot for their long-barreled flintlock 
rifles meat was always ready at hand, and 
like John the Baptist they were provided 
with sweets by the bees of the wilderness. 


Corn was planted in the rich, heavy 
blackland, broken with prairie plows 
drawn by five yoke of oxen. If plows 
were lacking axes were stuck in the sod, 
the corn dropped in, and the hole closed 
with the foot. The corn was ground into 
meal by hand. Wheat, fruit, hogs. and 
chickens were first raised at Farmers 
Branch about 1843, and a crop of cotton 
was planted by William M. Cochran in 
the same area in 1846. Store-bough: lux- 
uries were few and often chiefly li nited 
to whisky and tobacco. All supplies had 
to be brought in by wagon from ! fous- 
ton, Shreveport, Jefferson or other Red 
River points. 

Community life was free and : eigh- 
borly—distinguished by a simple «harm 
that is preserved in the nostalgic m¢ noits 

Continued on P: ge 1 
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Pe'roleum has been obtained in small quantities in many countries 
for ccnturies, but it was not until the nineteenth century that petroleum 
products became important articles of commerce. The process of pro- 
ducinu was slow and cumbersome until the idea of using derrick and drill 
was borrowed from brine well operators in the United States in 1859 by 
Colonc! E. L. Drake, a system of extraction that is now used around 
the world. 

Of the countries producing petroleum on a commercial scale eight 
supply about ninety-six per cent. These are the United States, Vene- 
zuelc, Russia, Roumania, Mexico, Persia, Netherlands and the East Indies. 
The United States is by far the most important. And, in our nation, the 
greatest petroleum producing state is our own Texas. It was in Corsicana 
that o water well driller in sinking a well for the city supply encountered 
oil—a discovery that has changed the entire course of the future of 
Texas’ history. In October, 1895, the first producing well was completed. 

Today more than 95,000 wells are producing oil and gas in 147 of 
Texas’ 254 counties. A total of 186,000 wells have been drilled at a 
cost of over three and one-half billion dollars. More than one billion 
dollars have been spent by the Texas oilman for dry holes alone (which 
now exceed 52,000) in his constant search for new oil reserves for our 
State and Nation. And, as a result of his optimistic diligence, Texas 
now has over half of all the known oil reserves in the entire United 
States 

Each year Texas produces approximately two-fifths of all the petro- 
leum in the United States. In addition, our State furnishes one-third of 
the total national supply of natural gasoline and four-fifths of the 
Nation's requirements of carbon black. 

Today over fifty million acres of Texas land—approximately one- 
third of the total land area of our State—are under lease to the oilman 
for exploration and development. Last year he paid the Texas farmer 
and rancher over $132,000,000 for leases and royalties on this land. To 
date, more than four million acres of Texas land have proven productive 
of oi! or gas—four million acres of oil—the largest amunt of productive 
oil land in any area in the world. 

No longer is the production of oil a boom proposition. The most 
scientific aids known to man are brought into operation that production 
be established with a minimum of waste to our natural resources. Sound 
engineering practices determine the rate of flow so that the wells will 
produce for twenty or thirty years, becoming a boon to mankind because 
of the intelligent operation of what is considered by oil men a public 
trust. 

With the discovery of the East Texas field in 1930, the oil business 
became Texas’ largest industry, with its leadership conscious of its obli- 
gations and striving with every facility at its command to stabilize for 
the good of its future. 

Although only a decade has past, the fruits of the labors of a far- 
sighted leadership is revealed in the great benefits that have come to 
our State. These are even more apparent when viewed in the light of 
past performances and realizing that our nation was facing its greatest 
economic crisis. Yet in Texas during this decade (as a recent study of 
leading Texas cities shows) we had an increase in these larger popula- 
tion centers of from 10 to 370 per cent in employment, payrolls, build- 


ings, bank deposits, export tonnage, auto- 
mobile registration, paved highway mile- 
age, gasoline tax collections, telephone 
and electric light meters, taxable values 
and State and local tax revenues. During 
the darkest time in the Nation’s history, 
Texas enjoyed its greatest decade of solid growth and development — 
unquestionably the petroleum industry is to be credited with much of 
this unusual growth. 


With a total of sixteen billion barrels of petroleum discovered so far 
in our state, the Texas oilman has produced to date six billion barrels 
to create over seven billion dollars worth of wealth for our State and 
its people. Approximately ten billion barrels of this—almost twice as 
much as we have produced to date—still remain underground. 

These ten billion barrels of oil yet to be produced, plus the additional 
petroleum constantly being discovered, constitute the greatest guarantee 
of security of income and employment that Texas and Texans have. They 
are the reserves for living of one million of our people who depend 
entirely upon oil for their livelihood, and of five million others who get 
a part of their income from the redistribution of the wages of these 
millions. 

The stability and integrity of the industry sincerely commends itself 
to the public in the light of its desire to build for permanent values. 
First, its genuine desire to control itself under orderly production result- 
ing in proration—a system brought about by its own desire; and, 
secondly, the eagerness of the oil fraternity, collectively and individually, 
to assume its obligation of citizenship, making possible the phenomenal 
growth of our own Dallas. One cannot look back over the past ten years 
without fully realizing what the petroleum industry has meant not only 
in the economic life but also in the public and social advancement that 
came to our community through the efforts of these men who have 
established their homes here. 


True, Dallas had much to offer the oilman. With its natural geo- 
graphic center to the fields of operation it proved a magnet to the 
industry because of easy facilities of travel to and from the oil fields, 
making Dallas the hub of the largest oil producing area in the world 
and bringing to this community untold benefits. Dallas has tangible proof 
of its ability to garner a portion of the $75,000,000 spent annually by 
oil men in Texas. But beyond the economic results of past and present 
will come a future citizenry to Dallas that will insure its further growth. 
The leaders of the community have shown their willingness to adapt 
themselves to the needs of these new opportunities. It would be advan- 
tageous to the citizenship of Dallas if by closer observation and 
cooperation they should further the possibilities offered by our largest 


industry—oil production. 
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Future Editors of OIL and PROGRESS 


DRILLING DISTRIBUTION 


B. C. CLARDY R. L. CLARK 


TRANSPORTATION 


D. A. LITTLE 


GEOPHYSICS FINANCING 


E. DeGOLYER FRED F. FLORENCE 





HARRY S. MOSS 













































































HE fact which is of the greatest in- 

terest to the commercial world today 
and presages its growing importance in 
the future, is the rise of Latin America in 
the scale of international commerce. Un- 
derlying this rise are the increased pur- 
chasing power and augmented produc- 
tivity of these countries—maintained in 
spite of internal disturbances and two al- 
most complete commercial breaks with 
Europe during the last fifty years. 

While the forward industrial and trade 
movement of Latin America, taken as a 
whole, is constant, this forward move- 
ment is not the same in all the Republics, 
nor is it alike in all the industries. Many 
of the factors which tended to retard 
commercial development in the early his- 
tory of the Republics (for example, the 
disturbing effect of unfavorable political 
conditions, a depreciated and fluctuating 
value of currency) have operated to the 
disadvantage of some of the countries, 
but in none can it be said that such ob- 
stacles have not been diminished during 
the last half century. 


Better Outlook 
The United States, the United King- 


dom, Germany, and France (and in later 
years Italy and Japan) have constituted 
the market for nearly all Latin American 
products. The balance of a broad home 
market does not yet exist, although in 
recent years the exchange of commodi- 
ties between the Republics themselves 
has been encouraged. Latin America ha: 
been particularly sensitive to rise and 
fall of prices so that over a period of 
years its trade movement may be de- 
scribed as of “halts” and “rushes.” Nev- 
ertheless, the position is economically 
sound and remarkably stronger today in 
that no matter within how great a range 
the demand of Europe and the United 
States for Latin American products may 
fluctuate, and no matter what may be 
the rivalry of other countries in produc- 
ing these products, the need for the great 
staples (wheat, corn, coffee, rubber, tin, 
gold, silver, copper, nitrate, sugar, tobac- 
co, cacao, wool, hides, beef, and mutton) 
must increase; and most potent of all is 
the fact that Latin America produces all 
of these and scores of others. 

The bulk of the imports of the Latin 
American Republics are manufactures 
ready for consumption. The chief are 
lumber, mineral oils, iron and steel con- 
struction materials, leather, and some un- 
wrought iron and steel. The demand for 
finished manufactures is normally great 
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A Hatr Century or LatTIN 
AMERICAN COMMERCE 


By JULIAN G. ZIER 


of the Pan American Union 


in all of the Republics, and this demand 
includes practically every line of Euro- 
pean or United States manufacture. Un- 
til recent years, none of the Republics 
could be considered, in the true sense of 
the word, a manufacturing country. Cir- 
cumstances are different today, however, 
since Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Colombia. 
Mexico, Cuba, and a number of others 
have established important manufactur- 
ing plants. Imports of finished manufac- 
tures, of which textiles, machinery, fur- 
niture, automobiles, aeroplanes, ready- 
made clothing, tools and hardware, office 





Fiftieth Anniversary 


The Pan American Union, with 
headquarters in Washington, D. C., 
observed its fiftieth anniversary 
on April 14, 1940. The Union is 
the international organization main- 
tained by the twenty-one Ameri- 
can Republics “for the develop- 
ment of good understanding, 
friendly intercourse, commerce and 
peace among them.” It is controlled 
by a governing board composed of 
the Secretary of State of the United 
States and the diplomatic represen- 
tatives in Washington of the other 
Republics. L. S. Rowe is the direc- 
tor general and Pedro de Alba is 
assistant director. 














appliances, leather manufactures, agricul- 
tural implements, mining tools and im- 
plements, engines and motors, and elec- 
trical apparatus and material constitute 
the principal ones, are of the same kind 
and quality for all countries. Most of the 
above-mentioned commodities are ob- 
tained from the United States and Europe, 
with the exception of those which are 
produced to some extent in the Latin 
American Republics themselves. 


In the case of imported food products 
there is a greater diversity than in any 
other class of goods. For example, flour, 
wheat, corn, meats, and dairy products 
are produced and exported by Argentina 
and Uruguay, which countries naturally 
do not import these same commodities 
as a rule. Almost all of the other Latin 
American Republics import these staple 
food products (especially wheat and 
flour). Such highly elaborated foods as 
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fancy biscuits and canned and _ bo ¢led 
goods are imported by all the Latin A: yer- 
ican countries. 

Exports from Latin America are al) jost 
entirely raw materials for manufactu ‘ing 
purposes and primary foodstuffs. There 
are, however, broad regional differe ces 
in production. The products of the L atin 
Republics vary in a marked degree, prin- 
cipally because of climate, rainfall, imin- 
eral wealth, etc. An insight into the 
character of these exports is best obtained 
from the following particularization by 
countries: 

Latin Republics in North Ameri 

Mexico—Primarily products of the 
mining industries; petroleum and_ its 
products, silver, gold, antimony, mercury, 
copper, lead, and zinc. Secondarily, cof- 
fee, rubber, chicle, chick-peas, guayule, 
henequen, ixtle, mahogany, ebony, hides 
and skins, raw cotton, and bananas. 

Guatemala—Coffee, bananas, 
gold, lumber, honey, sugar and hides. 

El Salvador—Coffee, bullion, sugar, 
henequen, balsam, rice, and indigo. 

Honduras—Bananas, gold and silver, 
coffee, coconuts, livestock, tobacco, and 
hides. 

Nicaragua—Coffee, bananas, gold, cot- 
ton, lumber, hides and skins, sugar, cacao 
and dyewood. 

Costa Rica—Coffee, bananas, cacao, 
gold, mineral earths, lumber, honey, tuna 
fish, hides and skins. 

Panama—Bananas, cacao, gold, coco- 
nuts, meats, cattle hides, mother-of -pear! 
shell, coffee, and rubber. 

Cuba—Sugar and molasses, tobacco 
and cigars, bananas, copper, manganese, 
cattle hides, rum, and sponges. 

Dominican Republic—Sugar, cacao, 
coffee, molasses, tobacco, corn, and gold. 

Haiti—Coffee, cotton, sugar, sisal, 
bananas, cacao, molasses, goatskins, cot- 
tonseed cake, and logwood. 


South American Republics 


Argentina—Almost entirely products 
of the agricultural and meat-producing 
industries; of the first, wheat, corn. lin- 
seed, oats, barley, flour, bran and _pol- 
lard; of the second, frozen and cliilled 
meats, hides, skins, wool, residuary ani- 
mal products of all kinds, meat ext act, 
butter; in addition, quebracho wood and 
extract. 

Bolivia—Tin; in addition, silver, bis- 
muth, copper, lead, zinc, gold wol am, 
antimony, rubber, hides and skins, and 
coca leaves. 
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L720 me a $ 
1925 148,130,347 


GROWTH OF DALLAS 


Statistical record by five-year intervals from 1920 through 1935 and by years since 1935: 


sed Valuation 


120 $ 175,598,850 


125 224,517,275 
130 289,376,050 
35 292,058,746 
136 297,489,710 
)37 305,822,493 
38 318,697,917 
139 326,600,832 


Clearings 


20 $1,868,685,312 
25 2,031,938,302 
130 2,1225565,121 
35 1,969,290,264 
36 2,401,917,095 
137 2,699,944,335 

2,535,006,624 

2,789,442,880 


Debits 

120 $2,181,901,000 
25 2,526,514,000 
30 2,640,868,000 


1935 2,161,880,000 
1936 2,671,096,000 
1937 2,944,628,000 
1938 2,824,285,000 
1939 2,992,939,000 


Deposits 


94,354,637 


930 162,331,219 
35 219,906,434 


1936 : ene 256,055,393 
2) a eee 236,782,360 


PRs bie Se a eos 256,431,959 


939 ; _ 305,667,619 


Gain 


$ 48,918,425 
64,858,775 
2,682,696 
5,430,967 
8,332,783 
12,875,424 
7,902,915 


Gain 


$163,252,990 
90,426,819 
-153,074,857 
432,626,831 
298,027,260 
-164,937,731 
254,436,256 


Gain 


$344,613,000 
114,354,000 
-478,988,000 
509,216,000 
273,532,000 
-120,343,000 
168,634,000 


$ 53,775,710 
14,200,872 
57,575,215 
36,148,959 

-19,273,033 
19,649,599 
49,235,660 


1920 
1925 
1930 
1955 
1936 
1937 
1938 


"F959 


1920 
1925 
1930 
P9355 
1936 
1957 
1938 


ahs Nb 


Gas Meters 


31,341 
57,107 
66,041 
68,084 
71,756 
74,257 
77,026 
80,557 


Electric Meters 
32,887 
55,007 
68,691 
72,760 
76,889 
79,812 
82,914 
86,756 


Telephones 


37,494 
60,565 
69,732 
74,234 
80,690 
85,634 
89,710 
94,809 


Postal Receipts 
$Z2j565,973 
3,364,168 
3,797,916 
. 5,7 19,099 
4,242,943 
4,362,489 
4,325,712 
- 4,400,235 


Gain 


25,766 
8,934 
2,043 
3,672 
2,501 
2,769 
3,531 


Gain 


22,120 
13,684 
4,069 
4,129 
2,923 
3,102 
3,842 


$998,255 
433,748 
-78,817 
523,844 
119,546 
-36,777 
74,523 


CONSTRUCTION CONTRACT AWARDS 
(F. W. Dodge Corp. Reports) 


$19,558,700 
8,778,400 
4,790,000 
3,995,800 
4,674,300 


1935 
1936 
EFS7 
1938 
1939 


$16,903,373) 


$ 7,410,600 
18,097,000 
15,138,000 
21,497,000 
21,623,000 


1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 


$39,772,300 
24,524,500 
18,180,700 
19,986,200 
25,524,100 


(Average annual construction total, 15-year period, 





Time High. 


W thin 3 per cent of 1929 record. 
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HE Dallas Chamber of Commerce 

has added ninety-three new member- 
ships to its roster since the last list was 
published in tlie December issue of South- 
west Business. 

The following individuals and firms 
have invested in the work of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce in the building of a 
greater Dallas: 

Acacia Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Republic Bank Bldg.; W. P. Crisler. 

American Chenille Products, 607 S. 
Akard St.; C. A. Cox. 

Air Conditioning Corp. of America, 
2507 Commerce St.; W. H. Emmer. 

L. G. Balfour Company, 1705 Elm 
St.; Johnny Clingingsmith. 

The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co., 
2211 Pacific Avenue; C. M. Wright, O. 
L. Recknagel. 

Lawrence T. Beck & Company, Repub- 
lic Bank Bldg.; Lawrence T. Beck. 

Blanks Engraving Company, 1315'% 
Young St.; Roy Blanks. 

Banks & Burney Company, Allen 
Bldg.; A. Y. Banks. 

Harry W. Bass, Magnolia Bldg. 

Canteen Service, 622 Exposition Ave- 
nue; Harry C. Hesse. 

_Cannon Shoe Store, 211 W. Jefferson. 

‘Columbia Oil & Gas Company, Mag- 
nolia Bldg.; Warren L. Todd. 

E. C. Connor, Republic Bank Bldg. 

Coronado Corporation, Continental 
Bldg.; J. C. Karcher. 

Couchman Advertising Agency, 2102 
Bryan St.; Albert Couchman. 

Edwin B. Cox, Magnolia Bldg. 

Dallas Bottling Company, Inc., 3917 
Main St.; J. W. Gerhardt, (two member- 
ships). 

F. H. Duff, Santa Fe Bldg, 

Dallas Machine & Engineering Works, 
5219 Maple Avenue; H. Lown. 

Dallas Journal, Federal & Bullington 
Sts.; Clarence E. Linz, Lewis W. Bailey, 
Clarke Newlon, Beale Richardson IV; W. 
E. Mitchell, (five memberships) . 

Dallas Secretarial Institute, Wilson 
Bldg. 

Dallas Cash Register Company, 1611 
Pacific Ave. 

Dallas Pictorial Company, 314 S. 
Ervay. 

J. R. Dowdell & Company, Santa Fe 
Bldg. 

F. T. Drake, Insurance, Magnolia Bldg. 

Emsco Derrick & Equipment Com- 
pany, 7626 Maple Road; R. B. Stanbury. 

Ewing Butane Gas Company, 2507 
Pacific Avenue; Robert Ewing. 

Ralph E. Fair, Continental Bldg. 

Bert Fields, Magnolia Bldg. 


Fidelity Construction Company, 418% 
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Chamber Secures 93 N ew Members 












N. St. Paul St.; Louis Zarach, (two mem- 
berships) . 

Frank R. Foster, Tower Petroleum 
Bldg; Leonard C. Webster. 

Flippen Law Offices, Rio Grande Life 
Bldg. 

Group Hospital Service, Inc., 3804 
Lovers Lane-Medical Arts Bldg.; Bryce 
L. Twitty. 

Gas & Heating Specialty Company, 
2nd Unit Santa Fe Bldg. 

John L. Henry, Great National Life 
Bldg. 

Gillen Francis & Gallagher, Santa Fe 
Bldg.; Mr. Ralph Gillen. 

W. H. Hitzelberger, Republic Bank 
Bldg. 

G. E. Hubbard & Son, Inc., Kirby 
Bldg.; Ray Hubbard. 

W. C. Hixon, 1610 Bryan St. 

Housewives Chamber of Commerce, 
Adolphus Hotel; Mrs. R. D. Vaughn, 
Pres. 

Mrs. Henry D. Lindsley, Northaven 
Farms. 

Industrial Adhesive Company, 2226 
Griffin St. 

T. R. Jones, Magnolia Bldg. 

John B. King, Republic Bank Bldg. 

S. H. Kemp, Fidelity Bldg. 

John S. Lauder Company, Gulf States 
Bldg.; R. N. Bauman. 

W. W. Lechner, Inc., Kirby Bldg. 

Longhorn Roofing Products, Inc., Box 
No. 1648. 

Mortgage Investment Corporation, 
Great National Life Bldg; William S. 
Bradley, R. S. Shelburne. 

Modern Life Insurance Company, Al- 
len Bldg.; David C. Nation. 

Maas-Morgan Warehouse, Inc., 1917 
N. Houston. 

M. L. Miller, Burt Bldg. 

Clarence L. Norsworthy, Jr., Gulf 
States Bldg. 

Nardis Sportswear, Inc., 802! Com- 
merce St.; Joseph Sidran. 

National Bank Co., Magnolia Bldg. 

Otis Pressure Control, Inc., 6612 Den- 
ton Drive; H. C. Otis. 

Periodical Publishers Service Bureau, 
Inc., 409 Liggett Bldg.; L. Earl Ory. 

J. H. Payne, Postmaster. 

A. O. Phillips, Dallas National Bank 
Bldg. 

Parkersburg Rig & Reel Company, 
Magnolia Bldg. 

Red Drum Carbonic Company, 505 S. 
Akard St.; C. C. Chaney. 

Paul F. Rutledge, Magnolia Bldg. 

Rollins & Forrest, Praetorian Bldg.; T. 
C. Forrest, Jr. 

Ryan Consolidated Petroleum Corp., 
First National Bank Bldg.; Seymour G. 
Hootkins. 
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Reserve Loan Life Insurance Comp: ay 
of Texas, 1201 Main St. 

Sportatorium, Cadiz & Industr a] 
Blvd.; Ed. E. McLemore. 

Southwestern Contracting Corp., «14 
N. Akard St.; E. V. McCright. 

Stevenson Optical Company, Medical 
Arts Bldg; H. L. Stevenson. 

Southwood Oil Company, Inc., Cort 
nental Bldg.; Leon F. Russ. 

Southwest Wall Products Compan 
3137 Ross Ave. 

Jack A. Schley, Tower Petroleum Bldg. 

Edward C. Sullivan, Insurance Bld; 

The Lewis G. Spence Company, 2122 
Jackson St.; Lewis G. Spence. 

Edward P. Spore, Dayton Rubber Mfs. 
Company; Santa Fe Bldg. 

Super Cold Southwest Company, 2021 
Commerce St.; F. C. Fallon. 

Texas Delivery Service, 607 N. Akard 
St.; R. W. Nichols. 

Trinity Battery & Electric Company, 
1706 Ross Avenue; A. O. Hickman. 

Trico Oil Company, Magnolia Bldg. 

Two States Drilling Company, Mag- 
nolia Bldg.; Howard P. Holmes. 

Arthur E. Thomas, Construction Bldg. 

Vicks, 1502 Commerce St.; Vick Clesi. 

Venasco, Inc., 2824 Main St.; David 
Graves. 

Vinson Supply Co., Tower Petroleum 
Bldg. 

Van Ayke Laboratories, 2624 Com- 
merce St. 

Weaver, Inc., 1807 Laws St.; G. C. 
Weaver. 

W. R. R. Oil Company, Gulf States 
Bldg. 

Waller Bros. & Kenyon, Inc., 1901 
Canton. 

XEAW Radio Station, Wholesale Mer- 
chants Bldg.; J. Mitchell Collins. 


’ 
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Papec Machine Co. Moves 
To Larger Quarters 


The Papec Machine Co. recently moved 
its Dallas branch to the Gillette Building, 
1710 Laws Street. H. M. Hoover, man- 
ager of the Dallas branch, said the move 
to larger quarters was made necessary by 
increased business. He pointed out that 
in the first five months of the 1940 fiscal 
year, the Dallas branch has recorded 4 
5§ per cent gain in its volume, comp: red 
with the same period last year. 

Products of the Papec Machine Co. in- 


clude feed grinders, ensilage cutters, hay 
chopper-silo fillers, and feed mixers. 
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WADE HAMPTON 


COLUMBIA, SOUTH CAROLINA 


More and more, day by day after 
personal inspection by big names 
in the hotel field, the new 
WADE HAMPTON, “The Hotel 
of Tomorrow,” is being accepted 
in the hotel fraternity as Amer- 
ica’s foremost advance in mod- 
ern hotel designing and appoint- 
ment. From an operating stand- 
point they acclaim it flawless 
. «+ a model of perfection. The 
people of Columbia as well as 
state and city officials add their 
approval of the new Wade 
Hampton. 


Se Ly 
JUME ISA som ei 
dfoteL MOUNTAIN LAKE 


MOUNTAIN LAKE, VIRGINIA 


The perfect vacation is to be 
found high in the Virginia moun- 
tains at beautiful Mountain Lake 
Hotel. The American Plan 
(meals included) 
prevails. Sum- 
mer temperature 
is 66 degrees, the 
altitude approxi- _- 
mately 4500 feet.=~ fF 
YE 
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ADMIRAL SEMMES 


MOBILE, ALABAMA 


The theme of this 250 room ultra- 
modern Hotel is to fit the set- 
ting of historic Mobile. From 
the colonial architecture of the 
Admiral Semmes, to an atmos- 
phere of genuine friendliness, 
there is a feeling of the old 
South that is Mobile. 


E-40-311 
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Station WFAA to Move 
To Penthouse Studios 


Plans for the construction of new 
studios for WFAA that will help make 
Dallas’ radio facilities rank second only 
to those of New York, Chicago and 
Hollywood, were announced recently by 
G. B. Dealey of The Dallas Morning 
News, owners of the superpower station. 
Mr. Dealey’s announcement followed the 
signing of a lease on the penthouse atop 
the second unit of the Santa Fe Building, 
where the new studios will be located. 
Actual construction of the studios will 
begin soon, and station officials expect 
to occupy the new quarters on or about 


‘Sept. 1 of this year. 


National Broadcasting Company archi- 
tects, working with Raymond Collins, 
technical supervisor of WFAA, drew the 
plans in conjunction with George Dahl 
of the firm of LaRoche & Dahl, resident 
architects. 


The new facilities for The Dallas News 
station will include five studios, one of 
which will be an auditorium seating near- 
ly 300 persons, said to be the only one 
of its kind in Dallas and surrounding 
territory. Another exclusive feature of 
the new studio layout will be the sta- 
tion’s music library, already famed 
throughout the United States and pro- 
nounced the most complete outside New 
York, Chicago and Hollywood. It will 
be housed in a fireproof room 20x38 feet, 
and will contain what is by far the most 
extensive collection of copyright infor- 
mation, orchestral arrangements, sheet 
music and other musical equipment and 
information in the Southwest. 


A lounge for announcers and other ar- 
tists will be provided in the new layout 
and a large, modern reception room will 
accommodate a large number of visitors. 
Offices for the station sales staff, execu- 
tives and other employees will be on a 
second floor, above the studios. The radio 
penthouse will be air conditioned 
throughout. 


WFAA studios have been in the Baker 
Hotel since October, 1925. The move to 
the Santa Fe Building in September will 
be the third for the station since it went 
on the air from makeshift studios on top 
of The Dallas News Building. The second 
move was from the seventeenth floor of 
the Baker Hotel to the third floor, where 
WFAA studios are at present located. 


The new studios also will mean an in- 
crease in the number and quality of pro- 
grams produced in Dallas for broadcast 
over WFAA. The station’s 50,000-watt 
transmitter will remain in its present lo- 
cation at Grapevine, midway between 
Dallas and Fort Worth. 
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Among the 
Manufacturers 


“If Dallas is to grow it must develop industrially.” 
You have heard this said until it has no meaning; 
until it is so trite that you pass it by as you do a 
corner that you pass each day. This slogan, for so it 
has become, should be recast. As it stands it is mis- 
leading and it would be more accurate to say: “If 
Dallas is to grow it must keep on developing ‘indust- 
trially.” Every new month finds Dallas building new 
factories, new buildings, increasing its manufacturing 
output, and local capital seeking investment in Dallas 
industry. Each month SourHwestT Business brings to 
the attention of local people and the Nation as a 
whole industries in Dallas as pictured on this page. 




















Corrugated and Solid Fibre Boxes 


GAYLORD CONTAINER 
CORPORATION 


Succeeding Texas Corrugated Box Co., Inc. 
Factory St. Phone 5-4105 




















Crackers @ Candy 
Saltine Soda Cracker, Candy and Bakery Products 


BROWN CRACKER & 
CANDY CO. 


603 Munger Phone 7-8222 




















Atlas KEYSTONE Culvert . . . other metal goods. 
Corrugated Tanks . . . Dr. Pepper Coolers 


ATLAS METAL WORKS 
P. O. Box 5208 Phone 2-5354 
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Dallas Second in Buying 
Power Per White Family 


ALLAS ranks second among Amer- 

ica’s 102 biggest cities in effective 
buying income per white family, ac- 
cording to the 1940 Buying Power Sur- 
vey of the magazine Sales Management, 
published in its April 10 number. 

The Dallas Chamber of Commerce 
asked and received permission to quote 
from the copyrighted survey. Specific 
permission must be obtained to publish 
the information. 

Only Washington, D. C., exceeded 
Dallas in effective buying income per 
family. Washington had an estimated ef- 
fective buying income of $5,274 per 
white family; Dallas was second with 
$3,984; Houston was third with $3,850; 
Boston, Mass., was fourth with $3,821; 
and New York was fifth with $3,809. 
Fort Worth ranked tenth, San Antonio 
eighteenth and Oklahoma City sixtieth. 

In effective buying income per family, 

Dallas ranked sixth, with a ratio of 
$3,697. Ahead of Dallas in this classifi- 
cation, in order of their rank, were 
Washington, Boston, New York, St. Paul 
and Minneapolis, with only $45 in buying 
income separating the ratios of St. Paul 
and Dallas. 
“ In this classification, Houston ranked 
fifteenth, Fort Worth tenth, San An- 
tonio sixty-first and Oklahoma City 
sixty-second. 

The 101 cities with which Dallas was 
compared are those whose city-zone 
(newspaper carrier limit) population ex- 
ceeds 100,000. 

Other facts about Dallas included in 
Sales Management’s copyrighted survey 
were: 

Total estimated retail sales in Dallas 
County in 1939 were $167,054,000, 
placing Dallas thirty-fifth among the 
counties of the United States. The 1939 
estimated retail sales in Dallas were 
$156,541,000, ranking the city twenty- 
sixth in the 100,000 group. In the South- 
west, Dallas ranked first in the retail 
sales estimates; Houston was second with 
an estimated total of $145,995,000; and 
San Antonio was third with an estimated 
total of $99,917,000. 

The 1939 total estimated wholesale 
sales in Dallas were $520,769,000, the 
fifteenth largest total in the nation and 
by long odds the biggest in the South- 
west. In this region, Houston was second 
with $421,029,000, and Oklahoma City 
was third with $188,776,000. 

Dallas ranked twenty-second in the 
nation in 1939 sales of new passenger 
cars, with a total of 13,613. Houston 
ranked twentieth, with 15,274. In auto- 
mobile registrations per 1,000 families, 


iT} 





Copyright 

The contents of Sales Manage- 
ment’s Survey of Buying Power are 
fully protected by copyright. The 
exclusive estimates of effective buy- 
ing income, retail sales, preferred 
families, wholesale sales, and the 
figures on automotive sales and 
market controls must not be re- 
produced in printed form, in whole 
or in part, without written per- 
mission of Sales Management, Inc. 
Southwest Business has obtained 
such permission. 











Dallas County ranked thirteenth with a 
ratio of 1,088 cars per 1,000 families. 
The survey also estimated that in Dallas 
are 36,300 families whose annual incomes 
are the equivalent of a $1,500 cash in- 
come of families in the biggest cities of 
the country. 

On a basis of cities only, as contrasted 
to the other estimates based on counties 


whose city-zone population exce ded 
100,000, Dallas ranked fifth in he 
United States in effective buying inc me 
per family, with a ratio of $3,600. H us- 
ton ranked seventh with $3,542; ° or 
Worth ninth with $3,447. 





Vitalic Battery Co. Hikes 
Capacity 50 Per Cent 


The Vitalic Battery Co., Inc., has re- 
cently completed an expansion prog -am 
at its plant, 2040 Amelia Street, w rich 
has increased its production by more «han 
50 per cent. 

A second building has been erected, 
and installation of new equipment has 
been completed at a cost of more than 
$25,000. Plans are now being completed 
for a third structure to house the em- 
ployes’ cafeteria. Vitalic employs about 
100 workers. The firm is both manufac- 
turer and wholesaler of batteries, with 
distribution throughout the Southwest. 
It has been established in Dallas since 
1927, and in 1938 it constructed its new 
plant on Amelia Street. G. U. Pickering 
is president of the firm. Other officers 
include E. P. Bernardin, Jr., secretary- 
treasurer; E. C. Hodges, Jr., assistant 
treasurer, and Omar Powers, sales man- 
ager. 


Sales Management's 


Estimates on Dallas 


Effective Buying Income Per Family—the 100,000 Group of City-Counties 
(Counties whose city-zone [newspaper-carrier limit] population exceeds 100,000) 


City County 
Washington, D. C. 
Boston, Mass. 

New York, N. Y. 
St. Paul, Minn. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
DALLAS, Texas 


Suffolk 


Ramsey 
Hennepin 


DALLAS 


5 Counties 


Rank in 
Group 


Effective Buying 
Income per Family 
$4,556 
5,797 
3,708 
3,642 
3,611 
3,697 


1939 Effective Buying Income Per Family—the 100,000 Group of Cities 
(Cities whose newspaper -carrier limit, or city-zone, exceeds 100,000 populatio: 
Figures cover municipal boundaries only.) 


City 
Washington 
Des Moines 
Minneapolis 
New York 
DALLAS 


Effective Buying R 
Income per Family  ¢ 
$4,556 
- 37686 
_ 3,760 
3,708 
3,600 


Effective Buying Income Per White Family—the 100,000 Group of City-Cov 
(The dollar figures of Effective Buying Income per white family for 1939 
Sales Management’s estimates and cover the complete county.) 


City 

Washington, D. C. 
DALLAS 

Houston 

Boston 


New York 


May, 


1940 » 


Effective Buying Income R 
Per White Family ¢ 
$5,274 
ee 
wie SDEOOU 
a FyBe8 
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People 
and 


Payrolls 


IE six weeks from March 1 to 
‘7 \pril 15, with a total of 203 new 
bu. ness firms, marked the greatest period 
of ommercial and industrial growth in 
the city’s history. During that period 
Dal 1s gained twenty-five new manufac- 


tur’ g plants, forty-two wholesale estab- 


lish -ents, seventy new retail stores, four- 
teer oil companies and fifty-two miscel- 
lanc us concerns. In the total were nine- 
teer branches of national concerns, most 
of (xem important sales and distributing 
branches, located in Dallas to serve Texas 
and adjacent states. A number of ex- 
nsions of existing concerns were an- 
unced also during the period. 
For 1940 to date Dallas has acquired 
437 new business firms, as follows: Manu- 
facturing plants, 56; wholsalers and dis- 
tributors, 91; retail concerns, 148; oil 
companies, 23; miscellaneous, 119. 
Branches of national concerns secured 
since January 1 total 48. 

Among the more important firms for 
the last six weeks are the following: 


pa 
no 


Manufacturers: 


Blanks Engraving Company, 1315% 
Young Street; engravings. 

Brooks Uniform Company, 208 South 
Lamar Street; uniforms. 

Burnett’s Machine Shop, 4806 East 
Grand Ave.; machinists. 

Chapman Syrup Company, 
Prairie; syrup manufacturers. 

Commercial Creosoting Company, 
1010 Eagle Ford Road; treated lumber. 

Conro Manufacturing Company, 705 
Young Street; work clothing. 

Crankshaft Reamer Manufacturing 
Co., 807 Cotton Exchange Bldg.; tool 
manufacturers.’ 

Dallas Box Company, 
Street; box manufacturers. 

Dixie Baking Company, 203 South 
Cumberland Street; wholesale bakers. 

Elaine Curtain Company, 1015 Jack- 
son Street; curtains and drapes. 

Hunter’s Cabinet Shop, 2521 Kittrell 
Pari way; millwork. 

R. §. Leonard Manufacturing Co. 
171. Laws Street; milk bottle caps. Home 
offic., Kansas City, Mo. 

\.y Frocks, Inc., 205 North Jefferson 
Ave , dresses. 

vietone Frocks, Inc., 205 North 
Jeff. son Street; sports wear. 

) , Mo Products Co., Inc., 1602 North 

Has ell Ave.; insecticides. 


Grand 


1710 Griffin 
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Graphic Review of Dallas Business 
Business Indices for March, 1940, compared with March, 1939 








BANK CLEARINGS 
1949 $253.558,735 


$229,452,000 
1939 nL 





NEW CAR REGISTRATIONS 
1949 2.385 


1,867 
1939 jum 








BANK DEBITS 
1949  $263.377.000 


1939 $246.851,000 
HU 








STREET RAILWAY PASSENGERS 
1949 5.599.180 


5,436,870 
1939 imi 


VALUE OF REAL ESTATE TRANSFERS 
1940 $2,895,000 — 19% 


1939 3,582,000 
UOUAUUUTCAA EAA 


REAL ESTATE TRANSFERS (Number) 
1949 (1.374 


— 6.4% 


1,469 
1938 LOO 











INDUSTRIAL CONSUMPTION OF 
ELECTRIC POWER 


1940 3.022.537 _K.W.H. 


2,900,565 K.W.H. 
— STE TTT 


2AIL EXPRESS SHIPMENTS (Number) 
1949 202.190 + 7.9% 


187,421 
bial CTT TTT 














POSTAL RECEIPTS 
1949 $375.895 


$381,221 
— IUUUULNQQEOOUACAUEOUUAEREEOUUAAAEU ALAA 











TELEPHONES 
1940 . 


91,466 
_ LT TTT TTT 








3LECTRIC METERS 
1940 


83,391 
1939 iu 


4\IR EXPRESS SHIPMENTS (Number) 
1940 2: + 26.2% 


1,603 
1939 immtt ut 








2>ARCEL POST MAIL—Outgoing (Sacks) 
1940 164,891 amie 6.7% 


176,757 
ss JUUUNQUCUEUUUUAUQQOEETUAUUAAAUUEUUUUA AN 








20STAL MONEY ORDERS PAID (Number) 
1949 292.570 — 13.9% 


793,455 
VSS iu 














GAS METERS* 
1940 . 


80,018 
1939 ut 





2OSTAL MONEY ORDERS PAID 
Decllar Volume) 


1,857,954 
—_ TNNUQEQEEOUUUNUSQQQEEOUOUUUAOUEEEOU UAE 














WATER METERS 
1940 : 


74,993 
1939 immu 


iNDUSTRIAL CONSUMPTION OF 
NATURAL GAS (Thousands of Cubic Feet) 
1940 413,163.6 + 4.6% 


’ 394,962.4 
— IUOOUUNQUEOOUUQGUOOUANOUOUUOUAEEUAUAAATTA 























Oak Cliff Memorial Company, 818 East 
Jefferson Ave.; monuments. 

Phillips Supply Corporation, 2703 Mc- 
Kinney Ave.; Venetian blind supplies. 

Pop Chip Food Co., 414 West Davis 
Street; food products. 

Potato Specialty Company, 3605 Main 
Street; Food products. 

Red Wing Ice Cream Co., 729% West 
Davis St.; ice cream. 


May. 1940 


Regal Manufacturing Co., 1208 Young 
St.; uniforms. 


Rodgers Sheet Metal Works, 1606 
North Haskell Ave.; sheet metal prod- 
ucts. 


U. S. Standard Products Co., 208 Reil- 
ly Bldg.; manufacturing druggists. 


Wilcox Sheet Metal Works, 3303 Com- 
merce St.; sheet metal products. 


Continued on Page 27 
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INVESTMENTS INSURED 
UP TO $5,000 






Dallas Building & Loan 
Association 
1411 Main St. Phone 2-9377 


Member Federal Home Loan Bank System 












AIR 
CONDITION 


.. . YOUR OFFICE 
. . . YOUR STORE 
. . . YOUR FACTORY 





Don’t let Texas midsummer heat 
slow down efficiency ... sales... 
production. 


For a personal analysis of your in- 
dividual requirements, call 2-9321, 
Station 368. 


DALLAS POWER & 
LIGHT COMPANY 


























Telephone 



















Every time the pen of D. Gordon Rupe, Jr., scratched across one of the bonds 
above it validated a $1,000 obligation of the Guthrie Gas Utilities Company of 


Dallas Firm Handles $260,000 Utility Issus 

















Guthrie, Okla., underwritten recently by Dallas Rupe & Son, investment banking 


house of Dallas. Mr. Rupe is trustee for the issue, which totaled $260,000, said to be 


the largest financing of a privately owned public utility undertaken exclusively by 


Texas capital in recent years. 









Brazilian Official Ranks Dallas First 























DALLAS TRANSFER 


and Terminal Warehouse Co. 
(Established 1875) 
2nd Unit Santa Fe Building 
Warehouse, Office and Display Space 
Moving—Heavy Hauling—Packing 
Agents for: 

H. & N. T. Motor Freight Line 
Lone Star Package Car Co. 
Dallas-Fort Worth Motor Freight Lines 
Allied Van Lines, Inc. 


Phone 2-7111 





























Jose Oliveira Reis, city plan commis- 
sioner of Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, visited 
Dallas on a tour of the United States last 
Fall. Of the more than 30 cities he visited 
in the United States, he wrote recently 
to Manager Francisco Millet of the Dal- 
las Chamber of Commerce foreign trade 
division, Mr. Reis was most impressed by 
the residential sections of Dallas. 

Excerpts from Mr. Reis’ letter to Mr. 
Millet follow: 

“T had an excellent trip throughout the 
United States as was expected, and I shall 
always keep a pleasant thought of that 
great country; I shall always remember 
the hospitality of your great people. 

“Of thirty or more cities that I visited, 
I rank Dallas one of the first for its hos- 
pitality, efficient organization, cleanli- 
ness and above all, for its magnificent 
residential districts. I did not find any 
residential sections in any other city that 
I visited, not even in Los Angeles, so 








May, 


in U. S. in Residential Beauty 





well placed and so well organized and 
taken care of as those of your prosperous 
and beautiful city. 


“It will be a pleasure for me to keep 
up with the progress and advancements 
of that great center of Texas which your 
Association and the Dallas Chamber of 
Commerce so brilliantly and efficiently 
help to develop. ... 

“Please forgive me for writing you in 
Portuguese, but I am taking advantage 
of your kind request to do so and it is 
the only way that I can express my 
thoughts and feelings by the use o my 
own language. 

“While I am waiting for your further 
news, I wish to mention that I am very 
interested in the establishing of g: 2ater 
understanding between your countr. and 
mine through the Dallas Chamb.« of 
Commerce and the Associacao Con mer- 
cial de Rio de Janeiro.” 
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INSURING the future of the 
SOUTHWEST with INSURANCE 


E. L. FLIPPEN 


MORGAN DUKE 


THEO. P. BEASLEY 


A. F. PILLET 


TOM L. McCULLOUGH 


These executives of Texas Insurance Companies will review what part insurance has and will play in the future 


Insurance’s Investment 


It seems to me that every citizen of Dallas 
not only ought to be very proud of this city’s 
third major industry, but should also have 
a better understanding of the part it plays 
in the welfare of Dallas, of Texas, and of 
the Southwest. 

The city’s third—and possibly the second 
—major industry is, of course, the insur- 
ance business, and more especially the life 
insurance business. I say “possibly” be- 
cause, although oil is the state’s major in- 
dustry, there has been some dispute as to 
the city holding the leadership in the indus- 
try. Dallas, of course, ranks third in the 
world in the amount of cotton, which is 
cleared through this city. 

It shouldn't be hard for anyone to under- 
stand the importance of Dallas, Texas, and 
the Southwest in the insurance world. 
Recent figures show that the companies 
domiciled in Texas alone have more than 
a billion and a half dollars insurance in 
force. Companies with their home offices 
outside the state have practically the same 
amount of insurance in force in Texas. Dal- 
las, of course, is the home office for ten of 
the twenty-one full stock legal reserve com- 
panies. 


Now as to the importance of this business to Dallas: 
the first place, a number of these companies have their head- 
rs in their own home office buildings. These home office build- 
ave added no inconsiderable amount to Dallas’ skyline. 


By EARL B. SMYTH 
President, Fidelity Union Life Insurance Company 





; 











EARL B. SMYTH 


The insurance companies, of course, pro- 
vide huge sums of money for building pur- 
poses through mortgage loans. Manufactur- 
ing and industry are encouraged through 
the purchase of bonds. Highways and 
schools are built with money received from 
the sale of bonds, many of which are pur- 
chased by the insurance companies. 

Hundreds of workers are required to han- 
dle the vast amount of business trans- 
actions, and these workers, of course, in 
turn spend their money with merchants 
located in Dallas, Texas and the Southwest. 

The primary purpose of insurance com- 
panies, of course, is to provide a plan 
whereby citizens can save and create 
estates for the future. And so, in every 
year of the future, countless millions will 
be released to policyholders and bene- 
ficiaries. 

These are but a few of the ramifications 
of the business which has been called by 
the Bank of Manhattan ‘The Greatest Busi- 
ness in the World,” and it seems to me it 
is well that all citizens of Dallas, Texas 
and the Southwest should be glad and 
thankful that Texas is the sixth life insur- 
ance state and that Dallas is the fourth 


city of importance in the insurance business in America. 


along the line from banks to printers, numerous Dallas firms have 
d from the fact that so many insurance companies have their 
uarters in Dallas. Dallas, Dallas County and Texas all have 
d greatly from taxes paid by the insurance companies—these 
being paid on highly valuable real estate, forming a consider- 


art of the assets of these companies. 
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To me, these facts mean one thing more than anything else—and 
that is stability—stability for all citizens of Dallas, of Texas and of 
the Southwest. 














Baylor— Dallas Medical Center 


< 


Dallas has pride in the realization that we have here in our 


midst one of the 64 Class A medical colleges in the United States. 


The attention of the people of the Southwest is focused upon 


Dallas as a medical center, and we of the Baylor Scientific Schools 


are striving daily to abundantly justify that designation. 


We extend cordial greetings and a hearty welcome to the 


many hundreds in attendance upon the annual convention of the 


State Medical Associaticn of Texas. 


Baylor University College of Medicine 


DALLAS, TEXAS 














Established 1909 
A HOME INSTITUTION 


Towels, Linens and Uniforms 
Industrial Towels and Rental 


CHAIR SERVICE 


Efficient 
Cleanly 
Friendly 


Dallas Towel Supply Co. 
2511 COMMERCE STREET 
PHONE 7-4396 








50 Years in Dallas” 


J. W. LINDSLEY & CO. 
REALTORS 


Our 50 years experience in handling 

Real Estate in Dallas enables us to give 

quick and efficient service in filling 
your needs. 


We Specialize in Industrial Property 


1209 Main St. e Phone 2-4366 











STATEMENT OF CONDITION OF THE 


DALLAS MORRIS PLAN BANK 


At the Close of Business March 26, 1940 


RESOURCES 


Loans and discounts on personal or collateral security 
Securities of United States, any State or political subdivision thereof 


Other investments 
Furniture and fixtures 


Cash and due from other banks and bankers, subject to check on demand 


Other resources 


TOTAL 


$ 916,892.00 
162,450.00 
23,026.00 
2,494.20 
143,451.14 
1.00 


$1,248,314.34 


LIABILITIES 


Capital Stock 

Undivided profits, net 

Reserve for interest, taxes, losses, etc. 
Investment certificates of deposit 


Payments on certificates hypothecated to retire loans at maturity 


Other liabilities, customers’ cash 


TOTAL 


$ 100,000.00 
103,524.60 
54,977.90 
633,029.33 
356,392.40 
390.11 


. .$1,248,314.34 


PERSONAL — AUTOMOBILE — COLLATERAL LOANS 








A City Is Born 


Continued from Page 8 


of many old timers. Nor did this 
only in retrospect, one of the pi 
writing his sister in New Jersey in 
You have no such country as 

have, you have not the freed 
you do not live in the harmony 
do, for here we are all a band 
brothers. One could not live wi 
out the other and in times of p+ 
and danger it binds men very c 
together. People here are very fie, 
open and kind, and a poor man 
honest, is thought as much of 2 
rich man... The girls are not af: 
to go to the cow yard to milk, ¢ 
the wheel to spin, nor to the loo: 
to weave nor are they ashamed to be 
seen in a nice jeans frock or in linsey 
with a nice collar for Sunday, a 
they will jump up on a horse behi 
a young man and canter off to meet- 
ing. The men are not afraid to go 
to see the girls nor to go to meeting 
with a pair of good jeans breeches 
that their mother has made for them 
and their sisters have spun and 
woven for them. 

Religious motives were predominant in 
the first social gatherings. Isaac Webb or- 
ganized a few of his fellow Methodists 
into an embryonic congregation in 1844, 
and the Baptists also met informally be- 
fore they had a church. From such gath- 
erings as these grew the open-air camp 
meetings characteristic of the later 
1840’s. The settlers eagerly sought the 
opportunities for social contact and com- 
mon worship these meetings afforded. 
They were held in summer, usually in a 
grove near fresh water, and lasted two or 
three weeks, whole families coming in 
wagons from a distance of as much as 
forty miles to attend. There was preach- 
ing in the open or under brush arbors at 
mid-day or by torchlight at night, and 
in between community singing, commu- 
nal outdoor meals, gossip, courtship, an 
exchange of news from the outside world, 
and a display of various products ot 
household industry and skill. 


Frontier Social Life 


Somewhat later there were quilting 
bees and play-parties, at which the young 
people engaged in games, singing and 
dancing, though there was some prej.idice 
against the last among the more devout. 
The play-parties were generally he'd in 
the winter and invitations were by word 
of mouth. Dancing continued all ight 
with some prominent member 0! the 
community calling the figures of th 
fashioned square dances. Sometin °s 
squeaky fiddle with a single tune p 
vided the music; at others there w: 
even this accompaniment — onl 
shuffle of the dancers, the clappi 
hands, the rhythmic stamping of t! 
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lookers’ feet, and untrained voices raised 
in popular ballads of the times such as: 


‘ing William was King Jamie’s BUILDING WITH TEXAS 


son; . ‘ _ “ 
Ons h al “— An increase of 50% in new business written from January 1, 1940, to date, 

pon t oes royal race he run. over the same period in 1939, is typical of the substantial growth enjoyed 

pon his breast he wore a star by this progressive Texas institution. 

inting to the pickle jar. There is opportunity for you with Republic National Life. See: 


In the late 1840’s the wilderness be- 
wii pe ‘ths meal ra organ BERT J. JONES, Dallas Agency Manager 
gan ie ages Telenhone 9-1126 
‘zed overnment arose. The county was 
creat 1 March 30, 1846, and Dallas made THEO. P. BEASLEY 


temp ‘rary county seat, though it did not Pres. ¢» Gen. Mgr. , 
succ. din finally vanquishing the rival M. ALLEN ANDERSON REPUBLIC NATI N 


prnsanelinde st INSURANCE COMPANY 


Secretary-Actuary "Wel Vi ae) a aon = 


DALLAS. TEXAS 
re 








Statement of Condition of 


Dallas National Bank 


DALLAS, TEXAS 


id 


At the Close of Business, March 26, 1940 


it in 





ken Pa, RESOURCES 

rt ‘ — Cash on Hand and Due from Banks $15,181,464.61 

oe ' . | U. S. Government Securities. . . 3,047,376.94 $18,228,841.55 
amp 4 Municipal Bonds eames cee ae ee ao Sid as 2,433,294.27 
later 4 Stock in Federal Reserve Bank . . .... . 46,250.00 
the & —. Corporation Bonds and Stocks . . . ... . 882,918.88 
ded DR. SAMUEL B. PRYOR Loans and Discounts . . - . . » + =; 6,200,905.66 
ee trite the Cin a Belles Gallerr) Sesk Selling (8 ee ey. wk 1,525,000.00 
ie Vaults, Furniture, and Fixtures. . . . .. . 40,000.00 
te claims of Cedar Springs and Hord’s Ridge Other Real Estate .......-+ «ee -« NONE 
‘ ‘~ until a special election in 1850. The first 

a courthouse, a temporary structure, was Total Resources. . . . «. « « « « $29,357,210.36 
nn a 10x10 log cabin, erected on the court- 

aa house square while it was still Bryan’s 

i. private property. This was burned down LIABILITIES 


ie as a holiday prank on Christmas, 1848, 
rr] and court was held in Bryan’s double log Capital Stock. . . 1 1 s+ 6 © tt tl + 6) 6} 1,0080,000.00 
cabin until 1850, when Bryan and his ick ek ee: eo a RP eS “HS 541,000.00 
wife bonded themselves to donate to the Undivided Profits 385.878.68 
county the lots “designated and known oe eS tain 
on the map or plan of said Town (Dallas) Reserves: 
as the public or courthouse square.” A For Depreciation—Bank Building. . . . . 120,000.00 


new courthouse was erected immediately, For I - eee ; pio 
16x feet, with nine-foot ceilings, a or Interest, laxes an ontingencies ee 367 3. 


plan floor, 4 good stone chimney in For Dividends . . . . . ° . . . . . 40,000.00 
the center of the building and a fireplace Deposits: 


in each room.” In 1855 a still larger brick 
builk ig was put up, two stories high Individual . . . . . . $15,040,055.59 


and \) feet square. Banks and Bankers. . . . 11,234,571.24 
the first county election John U. S. Government . . . 957,030.94 
is was chosen chief justice; Dr. T . 
’ ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 
R. Cole, probate judge; John C. . ™_ spi 
y, district clerk; William M. Coch- T + biliti 
’ ’ : otal Liabilities. 6 tt te we he SBR 9S7 Z21CTE 
yunty clerk; John R. Huitt, sheriff; ‘ 7s 
McCrackin, coroner; and Benjamin MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
|, assessor. At the first session of 
the ‘ommissioners Court in August, 
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Visiting Doctors We Welcome You to Dallas 
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eAnnouncement 


Directors of the Hedgecock Artificial Limb and Brace Manufacturing Co., 2827 Commerce 
Street, Dallas, Texas, wish to announce that the recent death of the president, D. E. Hedge- 
cock, although deeply deplored, will not alter the company’s business relations with the public. 
The same force of employes, from office manager to shop workmen, has been retained and 


will continue to serve promptly and efficiently as heretofore all local and out-of-town patrons. 


HEDGECOCK Ariificial Limb & Brace Mfg. Co. 


2827 COMMERCE ST. 









































pesk U 
We want EVERY 7 STYLE-MASTER 
= STEEL DESKS 


WHETHER you're the executive who has the “say so” in pur- 
chasing office equipment —or a worker in a busy office who 
might pass the good points of the new “Y and E” Style-Master 
alonq—we want you to come in and see it at our showrooms. 
It's system-planned inside and out—right down to the scien- 
tifically correct Neutra-Tone Gray Finish. In appearance, 
comfort, durability and utility it has everything 








STEWART OFFICE SUPPLY Co. 


STATIONERS » OFFICE OUTFITTERS 
1521-23 COMMERCE STREET, DALLAS » PHONE 7-8585 








1846, an ad valorem tax of five cent 


inuo 
was fixed on every $100 of preperty. ™ 













































































and a ferry license with legal f rriag eco 
fees was granted Bryan, who oper ited ; fee 
ferry across the Trinity. His bo: wa seta 
made of large cottonwood logs ho lowed his 
out canoe-fashion, covered with pur cheon the si 
flooring, and pulled across the  tream Neel’ 
with a rope of woven buffalo hair with 
stretched from bank to bank. Justi-e wx ward 
first administered by the Sixth I istric, preci 
Court of which William B. Ochiltree was JB our 
judge, and later by the Ninth Court of J oklal 
which Bennett H. Martin was judge. The Th 
first grand jury returned sixty-one in. B. 
dictments, fifty-one for gaming, one for ay 
murder, one for challenging to a duel, me 
and four for assault and battery. pn 
The same year, 1846, Charles H. Dur. tor, t 
gin was appointed first United States J 7 
postmaster, replacing John Neely Bryan 
who had been appointed under the Texas 
Republic. Durgin was primarily a store. 
keeper, who allowed the postoffice more | 
or less to run itself. There is stil! pre- Di 
served in the present Federal Building * 
his home - made, alphabetically - marked - 
pigeonholes of cotton sacking in which JB)” 
post office clients groped unaided for “ 
their mail. Durgin was succeeded by “a 
Thomas Crutchfield in 1859. by 
Incorporation of the town of Dallas Ce 
did not come until a full decade after Br 
the organization of the county; Dr. Sam- D: 
uel Pryor was elected first mayor in 1856. A. 
In this first municipal election less than th 
one hundred votes were cast and William = 
Burtle, James W. Latimer, William J. val 
Halsell, Burrell Wilkes, George M. Baird, & ; we 
and (—). Williams were named as coun- J o¢ « 
cilmen. Andrew M. Moore was made Dalla: 
first city marshal, William L. Murphy 1 18 
first treasurer, and Samuel Jones first unis 
recorder. There was no permanent city buildi 
hall for many years and the council met eine: 
in various rented quarters. Santels 
Private schools and regular churches J mercl 
for worship multiplied rapidly in both Th 
town and county after 1846, the first 1849, 
combination school and church being here f 
Webb’s Chapel, a log structure 18 fect 9 Svag, 
square, erected in that year by Isaac Webb A de 
and other Methodists of Farmers Branch. vious! 
A Methodist Mission in Dallas proper larges 
and a Christian Church in Hord’s Ridge villag 
were established about the same time and that t 
a Baptist Church was built on Thomas —& overg' 
Keenan’s farm near Farmers Branch 4 Du 
year later. The first schools conduc ced in to de 
Dallas County were those taugit by 9 ‘otto: 
Thomas C. Williams and his wife, Sarah, in 18 
at Webb’s Chapel, and one in the village J 2 loa 
of Dallas taught by Mrs. R. J. West. 9 
allas 
The county was sufficiently po ulovs te he 
by 1848 to join with Fannin and Jollin chain 
Counties in raising a company co 11! omy < 
men for service in the Mexican W2:, and ing ' 
the next year felt directly the effe :ts of con 
the discovery of gold in California Cor- Pisa! 
May. 1940 » Southwest Busiiess Be Sou: 
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streams of fortune seekers bound 
West Coast passed through the 
so many crossing the Trinity at 
even miles north of Dallas that it 


tinuou 
for th 
count? 
a ford 


S etains the name California Crossing to 


this d:y. Many residents of Dallas and 
the su:rounding country, including John 
Neely Bryan himself, became infected 
with coe gold fever and joined the west- 
ward »rocession or began seeking the 
precic metal closer home in the Wichita 
Moun’.ins in what is now southwestern 
Oklah ma. 

Th: Dallas of 1850 was not a very 
impre ive place. The Federal census of 
that .car gave it a population of 430; 
amon: these were numbered several law- 
vers ad physicians, one dentist, one edi- 


tor, th ce merchants, one hotel proprietor, 


a short time later a brickyard. These were 
followed by wool carding and rolling 
plants and flour and lumber mills. By the 
end of the decade Dallas-milled flour was 
being marketed over a wide area, and 
transportation facilities were improved 
by a number of stage lines extending in 
every direction, with the Houston & 
Texas Central Railroad slowly extending 
its tracks northward from the Gulf. 
John Neely Bryan, adventurer and 
dreamer, now symbolically yielded his 
place as first citizen to Alexander Cock- 
rell, pioneer capitalist. After acquiring 
Bryan’s remaining town lots and ferry 
rights in 1852, Cockrell built a bridge 
across the Trinity at the foot of Com- 
merce Street in 1855. He also built a 


‘sawmill south of this bridge and a two- 





—_—_ 


Jallas‘ Hundredth Anniversary in 1941 


A City Is Born is the first of twelve installments of a new history of 
Dallas, compiled and written for Southwest Business by the workers of the 
Dallas Unit, Writers’ Program of the Works Projects Administration in the 
State of Texas. Louis Head, veteran Dallas newspaperman, supervisor of the 
unit, has directed the work. Southwest Business is publishing the series for its 
intrinsic interest, and as its contribution to the stimulation of interest in plans 
for the 1941 observance of Dallas’ hundredth anniversary—the celebration of 
a century of achievement. Plans for the 1941 observance are being formulated 
by the Dallas Chamber of Commerce, in conjunction with the Dallas Citizens’ 
Council, the City of Dallas, the State Fair of Texas and other agencies. W. J. 
Brown is chairman of the Chamber’s committee on the 1941 observance of 
Dallas’ centenary. Other members of the committee are John E. Owens, Fred 
A. Brown, Jack Pew and Stanley Marcus. The Citizen’s Council committee on 
the same program is under the chairmanship of Herbert Marcus. 











one ferryman, and the representatives of 


| anumber of trades, including the odd one 


of “coffeesmith.” Its one hotel was the 
Dallas Tavern, a small log edifice opened 
in 1846 by James B. Bryan, John Neely 
Bryan’s brother. The most pretentious 
building in town was the one-story frame 
store of James M. Patterson and John W. 
Smith, Dallas’ first dealers in general 
merchandise. 

The town acquired a newspaper in 
1849, when J. Wellington Latimer moved 
here from Paris and established the Cedar 
Snag, soon rechristened the Dallas Herald. 
A description written two years pre- 
viously declared that at that time the 
largest of the log cabins composing the 
village did not exceed 21x14 feet and 
that the streets were mere winding paths 
overgrown with weeds and grass. 

During the next decade it was destined 
to develop rapidly, however. The first 
cotton gin was built at Farmers Branch 
in 1849, and in 1852 J. W. Smith took 
a load of cotton down the river on a 
flatboar to the Gulf. From this time, 
Dallas County, though never committed 
to the extensive use of slave labor, be- 
came part of the prevailing cotton econ- 
omy o' the South. The first manufactur- 
ing pints also began to appear — first 
came « carriage factory opened by a 
Frencl man, Maxime Guillot in 1852, and 
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story brick commercial building on the 
square, and after his death in 1858, his 
widow, Sarah Cockrell, continued her 
husband’s program of industrial develop- 
ment by the construction of a hotel and 
a steam-powered flour mill. Bryan’s pres- 
tige meanwhile steadily declined; in 1855 
under the false impression that he had 
killed a man in a gun fight he fled to the 
Creek. nation, and later spent several 
years wandering through various parts of 
the West, not returning to Dallas until 
shortly before the Civil War. He proved 
too old for active military service and 
died in Austin, Texas, September 8, 1877. 
His widow died in 1919. 

In the 1850’s the co-operative colony 
of La Reunion was established by a group 
of talented European immigrants near the 
present Eagle Ford Road. The middle 
years of the nineteenth century were a 
period of social unrest and experimenta- 
tion following the industrial revolution 
and the Napoleonic Wars, and many Eu- 
ropean theorists sought in America a free 
soil where they hoped their ideas might 
blossom into model societies. Among these 
was Victor Considerant, disciple of the 
French Utopian Socialist, Charles Fourier. 
Considerant came to America in 1852, 
and in New York met Major Merrill of 
the United States Army, whom he ac- 


Continued on Page 22 
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Fully-Paid Investment 
Certificates Issued 
$100 to $5,000 


Insured by Federal Savings and Loan 
Insurance Corporation, Washington, D.C. 


CURRENT DIVIDENDS 4% 


METROPOLITAN BUILDING 
& LOAN ASSOCIATION 
1400 MAIN STREET 








QUIET, PLEASE 


How Can | Concentrate 
With All This NOISE? 
That's Easy, Just Call 


S. W. Nichols Gompany 
DALLAS ® HOUSTON 
and ask for a 


FREE NOISE SURVEY 


Acousti-Celotex, the patented perforated 
acoustical tile, applied directly to your 
present ceiling, absorbs NOISE like a 
blotter absorbs ink! 

Arrange to get the facts right away. No 
obligation. 











Your Home When Away 


From Home 








DRISKILL HOTEL 


W. L. STARK, Manager 

















DALLAS ... Medical and Hospital Center 


of the Southwest 
By Dr. Edward H. Cary 


HE growth of Dallas has been con- 

tinuous, little affected by the depres- 
sions which frequently have retarded the 
growth of cities whose activities and in- 
terests were less diversified. Dallas, favor- 
ably located in this great Southwest from 
a geographical standpoint, very early be- 
came the logical place for development of 
banking, insurance, and other business, 
and as a distributing point for a vast 
number of commodities needed by Dal- 
las people and those in surrounding 
vicinities. 

When the city was still very small, 
medical men realized its future possi- 
bilities as a medical center. In 1903 the 
struggling medical school was integrated 
with Baylor University, with the hope 
that here we would be able to keep abreast 
with the development of the sciences and 
the application of this knowledge in an 
ever-expanding and enlarging medical 
practice. 

As the city has grown, so has the pro- 
fession of medicine. Today Dallas has 
four hundred and thirty members of the 
Dallas County Medical Society and one 
hundred and fifty modernly-trained den- 
tists composing the Dallas County Dental 
Society. These men, in their respective 
professions, have met all educational 
standards in existence at the time they 
graduated; and so, we find living in this 
city an army of doctors, well trained and 
eager to serve, who have required (and 
still do) constantly expanding facilities 
to meet their needs. 

There has been steady growth in medi- 
cine, with enlarged hospital facilities, just 
as in other industries in this locality, there 
has been wide expansion. As we speak of 
medical standards, we must explain that 
these standards result from an evolution 
in medical teaching and medical en- 


deavor. They represent the best accepted 
thought, applied to teaching medicine, to 
facilities of teaching, and to hospital 
care; and so, we have these in mind when 
we speak of the evolution of medicine in 
Dallas, which has been intimately con- 
cerned in meeting the requirements which 
go to raake up the standards acceptable 
in the best medical circles throughout the 
United States. We have in Dallas today 
many approved hospitals: Among these 
are Baylor University Hospital, Saint 
Paul Hospital, Dallas Methodist Hospital, 
Medical Arts Hospital, Dallas Medical 
and Surgical Clinic, Bradford Memorial 
Hospital, Parkland Hospital, Scottish 
Rite Hospital, Timberlawn Sanitarium, 
Beverly Hills Sanitarium, Dallas Ortho- 
pedic Hospital, Convalescent Hospital 
and Home, Pinkston Hospital, Virginia 
K. Johnston Hospital, Woodlawn Hos- 
pital. 

In addition, the following closely allied 
recognized organizations are observing 
National Hospital Day: Freeman Me- 
morial Clinic, Hope Cottage, Dallas Tu- 
berculosis Association and Dallas Child 
Guidance Clinic. 





Cigar Factory Locates 
In Dallas 

The Pan American Cigar Co. recently 
established its factory in Dallas at 2012'% 
Elm Street, manufacturing four brands 
of Havana cigars from imported Cuban 
tobacco. The firm distributes much of 
its output on a special order basis, with 
the purchaser’s name imprinted on the 
wrapper, making it suitable for adver- 
tising and souvenir use. A. LeVin is pres- 
ident of the firm, which employs about 
20 workers. 





ALL TYPES OF WELDED TANKS 
GASOLINE TRUCK TANKS 


DALLAS TANK & WELDING COMPANY, Inc. 


203 West Commerce Street 





TRUCK TANKS—xade to your order and 





W. W. BANKS, President 







BUTANE 
TANKS 


Built to 
A.S.M.E. Code 


special needs 





Dallas—Phone 2-5513 
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companied to Texas. Here he met . f¢. 
low-countryman by the name of ( ouhe. 
nans who had a profitable wine-r aking 
business near Dallas and confided : ) him 
his plan of establishing an ideal cor mop. 
wealth in the Texas wilderness. (19 hi 
return to France, Considerant pu lished 
Au Texas, an account of his journ y and 
an enthusiastic prospectus of his pr posed 
colony that described North Tex.. ; , 
sub-tropical paradise. A coloni? ation 
company was formed with Franco < Jean 
Cantagrel at its head. With instri ction; 
from Considerant, Cantagrel and a other 
leader of the movement named Roger 
came to Texas to purchase land. The 
tract in Tarrant County they had con- 
templated buying was already ippro. 
priated, and instead they bought 2,00) 
acres along the West Fork of the Trin- 
ity River about three miles from the 
village of Dallas. 





























European Influence 





An advance party arrived in the spring 
of 1855, and with the assistance of 
Maxime Guillot as interpreter, made ar- 
rangements for the reception of the main 
body of colonists, about two hundred in 
number, who arrived June 16, 1855, after 
tramping three hundred miles from Hows- 
ton behind a slow-moving procession of 
ox-carts. This group of colonists was 
made up of French, Belgians, and some 
Swiss. Most of them were skilled artisans 
and professional people, but there were 2 
few farmers accustomed to the smuill 
scale, intensive agriculture of Europe. 
Bravely they set about building a “pha- 
lanstery,” as the self-sustaining Fourierest 
communities were called, complete with 
offices, dormitories, co-operative kitchen, 
commissary, soap and candle factory, 
forge, smokehouse, and _ chicken-house. 
An operating or social fund of $600,00' 
was set up, 430 acres of land put under 
cultivation, cattle, sheep, pigs, and fowls 
bought, wells and canals dug, farm ma- 
chinery secured, and a large garden laid 
out on formal European lines. By April, 
1856, a little city had risen on the white 
chalk bluffs that reminded the colonists 
of the vine-clad hillsides of Southern 
France. 




























The enthusiasms of these city-bred 
idealists were pitted against the rigors of 
pioneer life, a site ill-chosen for f:rming, 
the unco-operativeness of their Anglo- 
Saxon neighbors, bad managem: 1t and 
internal dissension. By 1857 the settle- 
ment began to lose its original co munal 
character and rapidly disintegrat d. To- 
day the only visible reminders of L: 
Reunion are a few half-obliterate: graves 
in Fishtrap Cemetery and the cr: mbling 
foundations of the old Delord | \use 01 
the Westmoreland Road, a short _ istance 
north of the Fort Worth Cut-: f. The 
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bluff on which the main colony stood has 
been blasted away to make room for a 
cement plant, and the last of the original 
colonists, Emanuel Santerre, died on April 
20, 1939. The colony left its mark on 
early day Dallas, however, with the Eu- 
ropes delicacies, musical instruments, 
Sund-y night parties, and dancing acad- 
emie. that it brought to the pioneer vil- 
lage. facob Boll, Julien Reverchon and 
othe: brought recognition to Dallas in 
the -iences, and the influence of the 
color» still lives in such names as Can- 
tagr. Street and Reverchon Park. 

B che later 1850’s Dallas had begun 
to j tify the earlier newspaper claims 
that . would become a “considerable in- 
land cown.” At the time of its incor- 
porat on in 1856 its boundaries extended 
from the river on the west to Poydras 
Stree’ on the East, and from Calhoun 
Stree’ (north of the present Ross Ave- 
nue) on the north to Columbia Street 
(sout: of the present Wood Street) on 
the South. By 1860 it had a population 
of 2,000 and a survey made by the Dallas 
Heral/ in 1859 revealed a lyceum, a 
rental library, photographer’s studio, two 
hotels, an “exchange office” (bank), two 
livery stables, two drug stores, seven 
large mercantile houses, two brickyards, 
two blacksmith shops, one carriage fac- 
tory, one jeweler, one insurance agency, 
one boot and shoe store, two saddler’s 
shops, two mechanic’s shops, one tinner, 
one cabinet maker, one milliner, two 
schools, two saloons, a steam sawmill, and 
one printing office. 

“Civilization” Arrives 

The two hotels mentioned were the 
Crutchfield House and the St. Nicholas. 
The former, which stood on the north- 
west corner of the courthouse square at 
Main and Houston Streets, had been 
opened in 1852 by Thomas Crutchfield 
and was widely known throughout Texas. 
It was famed for the wild game that 
graced its table and during its long career 
entertained such notables as Sam Hous- 
ton, Thomas J. Rusk, General Jubal A. 
Early, Bishop Robert Paine, Senator Rob- 
ert Toombs of Georgia, and Prince Paul 
of Williamsburg, Germany. The Crutch- 
field House was destroyed by the fire of 
1860 but was rebuilt and continued in 
operation until 1888. 

The St. Nicholas Hotel, on the north- 
east corner of Broadway and Commerce 
Streets, was opened by Mrs. Sarah Cock- 
rell and placed under the management of 
Nicholas Darnell, for whom it was 
named. At his instigation a grand open- 
ing ball was held in the most elegant 
style of the ante-bellum South, and a 
local \istorian, describing the occasion, 
speaks rhapsodically of myriads of lamps 
reflect ng a mellow glow from the pol- 
ished ceiling, tapestries of “‘old families 
from -he Southland,” a half-circle bal- 

Continued on Page 24 





Welcome to Dallas! 


STATE MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 


OF TEXAS 


We Invite You to Visit Our Plant 
During Your Stay in Dallas 


Manufacturers of Quality Pharmaceutical 


Products 


FIRST TEXAS CHEMICAL 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


1810 N. LAMAR ST. DALLAS, TEXAS 








If you are troubled with overweight, feel self- 


conscious, tried nearly everything to reduce, READ 
what one of the many satisfied users has to say 
about SEKOV. 

“When I first started taking SEKOV | was in terri- 
ble shape. | reduced from 212 to 128 pounds, and | 








can’t tell you how thankful | am.” 
NO rigid diet. NO strenuous exercises. 


SEKOV is a pharmaceutical preparation consisting 
of glandular extracts, herbs and intestinal tonics. 


SEKOV contains thyroid which should be used only 
when a thyroid deficiency has been determined, and 
should not be used in hyperthyroid conditions. 


SEKOV REDUCING STUDIOS 


4102 SWISS AVE. PHONE 8-5455 
Registered U. S. Patent Office 
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SKINNIE & JIMMIE— ROSS & HARWOOD 
DOWNTOWN—YOUNG 6& ST. PAUL 
OAK CLIFF —JEFFERSON & MADISON 
EAST DALLAS— GREENVILLE & BELL 
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30 Years in Dallas Serving 
Our Growing Institutions 
Income Tax Specialists 


WIOTT W. RANKIN 


5714 VICKERY BOULEVARD 
PHONE 3-6350 








Dallas Gets Recognition 
as Medical Center 


RESH recognition of Dallas’ role as 

medical-hospital center of the South- 
west will be provided this month, when 
the State Medical Association of Texas 
will hold its annual convention in the 
city, May 13-17. 

The convention of the Medical Asso- 
afhliated medical or- 
ganizations, will have an aggregate at- 
tendance of more than 2,000. Dallas has 
been host to the State Medical Associa- 
tion convention several times, and has 
also been host to other important meet- 
ings of the profession, including the con- 
ventions of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, the Pan American Medical Con- 
gress, the American Dental Association, 
and the American Hospital Association. 
It is also the site of the annual Spring 
Clinical Conference of the Dallas South- 
ern Clinical Society. 


ciation, and eleven 


National and international leaders of 
the medical profession are to be found 
among Dallas physicians. The profession’s 
ethical aversion to publicity prevents 
general knowledge among Dallasites of 
the wide influence which the Dallas med- 
ical profession exerts. Its membership in- 
cludes outstanding practitioners and spe- 
cialists, and the Dallas County Medical 
Society is considered one of the outstand- 
ing medical groups in the country. 

Dallas is also the home of Baylor Uni- 
versity’s Colleges of Medicine, Dentistry 
and Nursing. The Baylor University Col- 
lege of Medicine is one of the twenty- 
five highest-rated medical schools in the 
country. It is the only non-tax-supported 
medical school between the Mississippi 
River and the Pacific Coast. 

With seventeen approved hospitals, 
and with a skyscraper office building ded- 
icated exclusively to the medical and 
dental professions, Dallas has unexcelled 
medical-hospital facilities. The Medical 
Arts Building in Dallas was the first 
structure of its kind in the world. 


In addition to the seventeen approved 
hospitals, two others are under construc- 
tion and will soon add new prestige to 
Dallas as a medical-hospital center. They 
are the $250,000 Texas Children’s Hos- 
pital and the $1,200,000 United States 
Veterans Hospital. Dallas is said to have 
more and finer hospital facilities than any 
other Southwestern City; not excluding 
New Orleans. Hospital officials estimate 
that about one-third of their patients 
are non-residents of Dallas, and that out- 
of-town patients who come to Dallas for 
hospital and medical treatment spend 
nearly $15,000,000 annually with Dallas 


May, 


hospitals, physicians, dentists, hotel. re. 
tail stores and places of amusement. Dal- 
las business leaders, through the [alla 
Chamber of Commerce, have long r cog. 
nized the city’s medical and hospit fa. 
cilities as being among its greatest com. 
mercial and humanitarian assets. 





Beckett Electric Co. 
In New Building 


The Beckett Electric Co., Inc., recenth 
held open house in its new six-story 
building at 1101 McKinney Avenue. The 


firm entered the electrical contracting 


business in Corsicana with a total capital 
of less than $500 more than thirty years 
ago. 


Ten years after its founding, the firm 
moved to Dallas. It recently occupied its 
new six-story building at the corner of 
McKinney Avenue and Griffin Street, 
and is ranked as one of the largest in- 
dependent electrical jobbing firms in the 
South. It carries more than 7,500 items 
in stock. The Air-O-Line is a wholly 
owned manufacturing division of the 
Beckett Electric Co., which was estab- 
lished five years ago to manufacture cir- 
culating fans, and which in 1938 de- 
veloped a line of evaporative coolers. 
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cony reserved for invited guests and 
adorned with United States and Texas 
flags, decorations of cedars, evergreen 
wreaths and wild flowers; “a long train 
of handsomely gowned matrons and be- 
comingly attired young women . . . with 
debonair and faultlessly dressed escorts 
in evening dress of Prince Alberts.”’ The 
dances were the waltz, the polka, the 
lanciers, the schottische, the mazurka, the 
Virginia reel and the minuet. John C. 
McCoy, “Nestor of the Bar,” led the 
grand march, “a beautiful young lady 
listless on his arm, gracious and smi ing.” 


Dallas had definitely shed its |ome- 
spun dress and manners. The flour’shing 
little town, proud of itself and con'ident 
of its future, celebrated in the au:umn 
of 1859 with a display of its prc ducts 
and resources at its first fair, sponsored 
by the Dallas County Agriculture and 
Mechanical Association and held on the 
eastern edge of the city at Commerce 
and Preston Streets. 
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Latin American Commerce 
Continued from Page 10 


Br. zil—Coffee, in addition, hides, rub- 
ber, maté, cacao, tobacco, skins, sugar, 
cotton, gold, nuts, carnauba wax, mona- 
rite sand, oilseeds and kernels, and chilled 
ind frozen beef. 

C/ le—Minerals, mainly; copper, sod- 
‘ym trate, in the natural form, iodine 
ind »orax, bar silver, and iron and cop- 
per (re. In addition, hides, wool, wax, 
fruit, grains, and fresh and frozen meats. 

Cc ombia—Cof fee, petroleum, bananas, 
hides and skins, tobacco, tagua nuts (veg- 
etabl. ivory) rubber, dividivi, platinum, 
sold, and emeralds. 
straw 
gold, 


Ec sador—Cacao, ivory nuts, 
hats, rubber, coffee, petroleum, 
hides raw cotton, and bananas. 

Pa aguay—Hides, quebracho extract, 
cottoa, cattle, maté, hardwoods, tobacco, 
oranves and tangerines, oil of petit grain, 
canned meats. 

Peru—Products of the mining indus- 
tries, mainly; copper and petroleum and 
its products; in addition, gold, lead, rub- 
ber, sugar, coffee, cotton, wool, hides 
ind skins, guano, and cottonseed oil. 

Uruguay—W ool, hides, skins, meat ex- 
tract, preserved meats, frozen and chilled 
meats, tallow and beef fat, residuary ani- 
mal products, wheat, flour, linseed, sand, 
ind stone. 

Venezuela—Petroleum, coffee, gold, 
cacao, rubber, balata, goatskins, asphalt, 
cattle hides, live cattle, heron plumes, 
dividivi, fruits, vegetables, and pearls. 

Complete figures for imports and ex- 
ports for all Latin America by countries 
of origin and destination are not available 
prior to 1910, at which time the Pan 
\merican Union began such compilations. 

With reference to Latin American im- 
ports by countries of origin prior to this 
date, available data cover the principal 
countries and the greater bulk of trade 
ind indicate that in 1900 Latin Ameri- 
can imports from Great Britain were 
about equal to the imports from the 
United States and Germany combined, 
which last two countries were on an ap- 
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proximately even footing. From 1900 to 
1910 the United States gained rapidly, 
leaving Germany behind and challenging 
the premier position of Great Britain. By 
1910 the United States passed Great 
Britain and has remained in the lead ever 
since. 

During the last fifty years, the South 
American Republics purchased and sold 
on an average of more than three times 
as much as did the Latin Republics in 
North America. By percentage, the com- 
mercial influence of the United States 
was and is yet much greater in the north- 
ern tier of countries (Mexico, Guate- 
mala, El Salvador, Honduras, Nicaragua, 
Costa Rica, Panama, Cuba, Dominican 
Republic, and Haiti) than in the southern 
group (Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, 


‘Colombia, Ecuador, Paraguay, Peru, Uru- 


guay, and Venezuela). Even prior to 
1910, imports into the northern group 
were almost uniformly greater from the 
United States than from Great Britain. 
In 1910 the proportions for the northern 
group were: United States, 54.9 percent; 
Great Britain, 12.6 percent; Germany, 
8.6 percent; France, 6.5 percent; and the 
southern group: United States, 13.9 per- 
cent; Great Britain, 30.1 percent; Ger- 
many, 17.7 percent; France, 8.9 percent. 


Prior to 1910 imports into South 
America from the United States were 
chiefly raw materials, lumber, coal oil, 


turpentine, flour (to Brazil mainly). The 
proportion of finished manufactures was 
small. Raw materials likewise formed 
large part of the imports of the northern 
group from the United States. In 1910, 
however, finished manufactures repre- 
sented the greater part of imports from 
the United States, even in South America. 
But up to 1914 South America imported 
more from both Great Britain and Ger- 
many than from the United States. In 
1913 the proportions were: Great Britain, 
27.7. percent, Germany 18.3 percent; 
United States, 16.3 percent; France, 8.7 
percent. The next year, 1914 (the war 
began in August), the United States 
passed Germany, and in 1915 passed 
Great Britain. 
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AL TEMPLETON 


For 


County Court at Law No. 1 
A graduate of the Dallas public schools and 


attended Texas University and Southern Meth- 
cdist University. Charter member of the first 
law class at Southern Methodist University and 
completed his law course in 1929. Five years’ 
practice in the courts of Dallas and seven years 
work as Assistant District Attorney, Dallas 
County, until he resigned a few weeks ago to 
enter the race for Judge of the County Court 
of Law No. 1. A record of untiring, courteous, 
efficient service. Married and an active church 
worker. Nephew of Judge M. B. Templeton and 
relative of Judge Howard Templeton, Court of 
Civil Appeals. | pledge my continued untiring, 
courteous and efficient service as a servant of 
the people always mindful of the importance 
of the high office | seek. 

Your Vote and Influence Will Be Appreciated 


(Political Advertisement) 








Joy through all 
Thus relieve your heart trom 








When sorrow dims the Sun of 
Gladness, 


We will help you to maintain 
the sadness; 


pain. 


To you our service as a neigh- 


bor, 


Living close enough to see, 
We are 
In service with sympathy. 


? ‘ 
due our friends a favor 


Suggs Funeral Home 


FUNERAL DIRECTORS 
EMBALMERS 


1001 Second Avenue—Telephone 4-2424 


DALLAS, TEXAS 


TRUETT REVIS 
“Deserving of Your Consideration” 
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With regard to the distribution of to the United States between the nor 
Latin America exports among leading and southern groups is due in some : 
countries of destination, it may be said ure to the relative proximity and 
that the United States is the chief mar- established trade relations with the n 
ket for Latin American products and, ern group. 
with constantly increasing importance, In the year 1920 total purchase 
has been for many years. Great Britain, sales reached the highest value i: 
Germany and France, have been the chief commercial history of the Latin A: er} 
rivals; in fact, in early years these three can Republics and between the years 
countries enjoyed almost a monopoly in and 1929 a prosperous and practical] 
Latin American produce. Owing to the changing level was maintained. Th 
great industrial development of the cline in foreign trade which bega: 
United States, however, with which the in 1929 and continued through 193 
like development of the three rival Euro- no greater in Latin America than i 
pean countries bears no comparison, the in other parts of the world. 

United States became the leading market The necessity of alteration in int 
for raw materials. tional foreign exchange methods since 

The marvel of modern progress is that 1933, as a result of the change in mone- 
which the world, as a whole, made in tary standards and subsequent divergen- 
the latter part of the nineteenth and the cies in currency valuations, the recent 
beginning of the twentieth century. Not effect of barter agreements (chiefly with 
alone Great Britain, France, and Ger- Germany and Italy), etc. have undoubt- 
many, but also Italy, Austria, Russia, edly restricted Latin American buying 
Belgium, India, Japan, and Canada and selling. In the accompanying state- 
achieved a significant manufacturing de- ment of Latin American foreign com- 
velopment and began to share in the re- merce, however, it will be observed that 


e ceipt of Latin American exported goods, the value of both imports and exports 


Experience Vs. Experiments 


particularly raw materials. for the years 1933 to 1937, inclusive, 
The proportion of all Latin American increased annually. In 1938 there was y 
ED VANDERVORT exports taken by the United States in decline in total Latin American imports 
Ten reasons why Ed Vandervort 1920 was a little over one-half. The and exports as compared with 1937. For 
should be your next County Com- United States share of exports of the the northern group the losses Nog im- 
missioner, District 3. northern group was 83.5 percent and of ports, 23.9 percent; exports, 23.5  per- 
the southern group only 32.6 percent. cent. For the southern group they were 
oe pe The differences in percentages of exports Continued on Page 27 
ENGINEER. 
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His past record proves his 


matite. Catch More Fish | 
impo! 


He has been in Dallas With this Marvelous New Invention =. a 


County 50 years. The HOOK STRIKER invented by Albert C. — In 
5 Blevins for the purpose of catching more fish, and 
Many miles of roads with this STRIKER placed on the hook the hook 
which have stood the test. will always STRIKE in a forward position when \ 
you pull or jerk. = aN cour 
goti 


He deserves an honest , EASILY ATTACHED Ee : ; 


comparison. 


Americ 
agre 


With this new invention a firmer hold oo a cem 
Pacte sine 6 — Bs is sure, and more fish will be caught. : men 
acts plus figures Is a fs Send in your order today. Be ready for : le 
he asks. iy the opening season. Order a dozen to — 

t start. Orders promptly filled, prepaid. — Hai 
1 for 15c, 2 for 25c, 12 for $1.00. The . Gua 
Vote for the Tried and True above price is special introductory offer. Mail orders to Lan ta 
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Texas Trade Barometer Tops Index for 


S. as a Whole 


40 


1933 1934 


The chart above, which the Dallas Morning News published 
in its monthly Review of Business Conditions, is reproduced 
from Dun’s Review, published by Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. It 
shows the relative position of the trade barometer of Texas 
and that of the United States as a whole. The trade barometer 
of Dun & Bradstreet is an index of consumer purchasing cor- 


1935 1936 


1937 


rected for seasonal variation. The monthly average for the five 
year period, 1928-1932, equals 100 on the chart. According to 
the record of Dun & Bradstreet, the Texas area has maintained 
one of the best records, relative to the index of the entire 
country, of any of the twenty-nine regions into which the 
United States is divided. 


1938 1939 








Latin American Commerce 
Continued from Page 26 


imports, 11.7 percent; exports, 27.4 per- 
cent 

In an effort to revive trade in the 

Americas, the first of a number of trade 

agreements between the Latin American 

countries and the United States was ne- 

gotiated on August 24, 1934. This agree- 

was with Cuba and, up to De- 

‘r, 1939, the number of such agree- 

with Latin America increased to 

1, concerning (in addition to Cuba) 

Brazil, Honduras, Colombia, 

mala, Nicaragua, El Salvador, Cos- 

ca, Ecuador, and Venezuela. The 

ion on the part of the United 

to realize similar trade agreements 

Argentina, Chile, and Uruguay has 

announced. Various other agree- 

have come into existence between 


uthwest Business « 


certain of the Latin American Republics 
themselves and have encouraged inter- 
American trade. All of these negotiations 
have brought the American nations closer 
together in the interest of commercial 
exchange and will, no doubt, mean much 
to the future of a peaceful Western 
Hemisphere. 





People and Payrolls 


Continued from Page 15 


Wholesalers: 


AAA Trailer Company, 4027 Com- 
merce St.; automobile trailers. 

All-State Distributing Co., 601 North 
Akard St.; radio supplies. 

American Automatic Electric Sales Co., 
1322 Marilla Street; telephone systems, 
fire alarms, relays, switches, etc. Home 


office, Chicago, IIl. 


May. 1940 


Atkins Sales Co., Inc., 5347 Maple 
Ave.; Food brokers. 

Joshua L. Baily & Company, 1312 
Santa Fe Building; cotton goods. Home 
ofhce, New York, N. Y. 

Ball Bros. Glass Co., 3104 Oak Lane; 
glass bottles, jars, etc. Home office, 
Muncie, Indiana. 

Becker Roofing Company, 3607 Main 
Street; roofing materials. Home office, 
Chicago, IIl. 

Beverage Service Co., 
Street; beverage coolers. 

Art Bruning Sales Company, 525 
North Akard St.; beauty parlor supplies. 

Burns Coin Machine Company, 4224 
Main St.; vending machines. 

Cherokee Marketing Company, 
South Pearl St.; wholesale pecans. 

Copy Papers Sales Agency, 405 South- 
land Life Annex; wholesale paper. 


4501 Worth 


504 
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Hello! Is This the 
Ideal Laundry? 





Well you know the 12th is Mother’s 
Day and when your driver stops at 
our house for the usual family bun- 
dle have him take all the rugs too, 
and service them just like you did 
our neighbors next door. She surely 


will be pleased. 


IDEAL LAUNDRY 


3616 ROSS PHONE 3-2141 





















































SHIPPING 


Beaumont is the logical port for Southwest 
shippers being one of the leading ports of 
America together with tariffs and rates to 
compare with any port in its area. Every 
modern facility to handle all types of car- 
goes. Tracks for transfer direct all cargoes 
with fireproof warehouses at shipside. 


MODERN MUNICIPAL FACILITIES 


Available Industrial Sites Include 344 Acres 
of Deep Water Frontage 


Write: O. L. CAYWOOD, Port Director 


PORT OF 
BEAUMONT 


R. T. BEHANNON, S. W. Repr. 
Cotton Exchange Bldg., Dallas, Phone 2-7917 





Dallas Cash Register Co., 1611 Pacific 
Ave.; office equipment. 
Charles E. Darden, Inc., 
St.; popcorn supplies. 
Elliot’s Trailer Co., 680 Fort Worth 
Ave.; automobile trailers. Home office, 
Houston, Texas. 


1113 Hord 


Farmers Poultry House, 407 South 
Pearl Si:.; wholesale poultry. 

John A. Frye Shoe Co., 819 Santa Fe 
Bldg.; shoes. Home office, Marlboro, Mass. 

Hoffman Staple Company, 603 North 
Akard St.; hardware specialties. 

Ironers Southwest, Inc., 301 
Market St.; appliance distributors. 


North 


W. J. Kantenberger Company, 740 
South Hampton Ave.; recording instru- 
ments. 

Lipton Staple Company Distributors, 
301 North Market St.; hardware special- 
ties. 

Lone Star Wholesale Drug Co., 1918 
Grand Avenue. 

Markwell Tacker Distributing Co., 301 
North Market St.; tacking devices. 

William J. McDonald, 1010 Fidelity 
Building; Diesel engines. 

The Modernaire Company, 4102 Oak 
Lawn Ave.; compressed gas. 

North Texas Processing Co., 2215 Lat- 
imer St.; scrap iron. 

Pilot Sales Company, 911 Marion 
Street; automotive equipment. 

Prentice-Hall, Inc., 510 Mercantile 
bldg.; business books. Home office, New 
York, N. Y. 

Safway Scaffolds, Inc., 1801 Young 
Street. Home office, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Sample Dress Shop, 1012/2 Commerce 


Scanlan-Morris Company, 611 Thomas 
Building; hospital equipment. Home of- 
fice, Madison, Wis. 

Charles Scribner’s Sons, 414 Rio Grand 
Life Bldg.; publishers. Home office, New 
York, N. Y. 

Shellmar Products Co., 209 North 
Hawkins St.; printed cellophane products. 
Home office, Chicago, IIl. 

Southwest Wall Products Co., 
Ross Ave.; building material. 

Summers Iron & Metal Co., 2408 Lati- 
mer St.; scrap metals, 

Superior Supply Company, Inc.; 2208 
Summer St.; merchandise distributors. 

Texas Pop Chip Distributing Co., 604 
Great National Life Bldg.; food products. 

Trinity Pharmacal Company, 301 
North Market St.; pharmaceutical prod- 
ucts. 

Union Bag & Paper Corporation, 205 
Thomas Bldg.; paper bags. Home office, 
New York, N. Y. 

Universal Refining & Materials Co., 
Eagle Ford Road; asphalt products. 

Walker Manufacturing Company of 
Wisconsin, 2034 Commerce Street; auto- 
mobile parts and equipment. Home office, 
Racine, Wis. 


sd Ee 


May, 
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Contract Let for 7-Story 
Manufacturing Plant 


Contract has been awarded to t 
H. K. Ferguson Co. of Clevela: 
for construction of the $1,000,0: 
Procter and Gamble soap facto 
in Dallas, with field work on ti ¢ 
project to be started May 1. T 
contract includes construction 
a seven-story building, 120 x 3 
feet; a new Facilities building fr 
the operating and maintenance d 
partment; remodeling and enlargir g 
the existing Procter and Gamb'c 
ofice building on the site; sever 
smaller structures; and complete 
remodeling and revision of t! 
power plant. The soap factory will 
be erected on a 50Q-acre tract on 
the South Lamar Street extension, 
adjoining the Procter and Gamble 
oil and shortening plant, built in 
1921. General Manager Ben Critz 
and Industrial Manager Clyde Wal- 
lis of the Dallas Chamber of Com- 
merce have worked with Procter 
and Gamble officials for a number 
of years. The negotiations were 
brought to a successful conclusion 
in February, when the firm an- 
nounced plans for the big new fac- 
tory here. 





















Warren Telechron Company, 103 
Thomas Bldg.; electric clocks. Home of- 
fice, Ashland, Mass. 

J. I. Zable Fur Company, 2416 Forest 
Avenue; wholesale furs. 


Petroleum: 


Baker Oil Company, 2644 Alaska 
Street; E. F. Baker and others; royalties. 

Samuel W. Breeding, 512 Great Na- 
tional Life Bldg.; oil broker, investments. 

Consumers Gasoline Co., 1221 Trunk 
Ave.; marketers. 

Crenshaw Royalty Company, 1120 
Republic Bank Bldg.; oil royalties. 

Crescent Drilling Company, Inc., 5809 
Bryn Mawr Ave. (L. C. Duncan). Moved 
to Dallas from Monroe, La. Drilling 
contractors. 

Crescent Petroleum Co., 2811 Forest 
Ave.; marketers. 

Fox-Hart-George Pipe Line Co., Tower 
Petroleum Bldg.; pipe line operato: 

Gannon Drilling Company, Inc., | irby 
Building; drilling contractors. New ‘rm 
organized by C. H. Gannon and a»soci- 
ates. 

O. C. §S. Manufacturing Co., 110 
Magnolia Bldg.; oil field pumping e: uip- 
ment. Home office, Coffeyville, Kan «s. 

Pocahontas Oil Company, Re blic 
Bank Bldg.; Melvin M. Garrett and 1ss0- 


ciates. 
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We Serve 
Millions! 


PIG STANDS 


Incorporated 








BUSINESS COLLEGE 


52 Years in Dallas 


Pleo-e phone 7-8514 when you need a good 
»nographer or bookkeeper. Thank you. 














JNO. M. 
SPELLMAN 


United States 
Patent Attorney 
Patents—Trademarks 
For over thirty years, a 
service commensurate 
with the dignity and 
importance of inven- 

tion. 
Gulf States Bldg. 
7-2628 








GILL & BENNETT 


Architects and Engineers 
GRAYSON GILL, M. Am. Soc. C. E 
MURRELL BENNETT 
Great National Life Building, Dallas 








AERIAL PHOTOGRAPHY 
INDUSTRIAL PHOTOGRAPHY 


LLOYD M. LONG 


P. O. Box 1018 Dallas, Texas Tel. 7-1966 








BLUE PRINTS 
ROTAPRINTS 


Manufacturers of 


BLUE PRINT PAPER & CLOTH 


JNO. J. JOHNSON 


2 N. St. Paul St. Phone 2-8067 Dallas 


PHOTOCOPIES 
SUPERSTATS 








Typewriters 
Adding Machines 
Repairs and 
Supplies 


S. L. EWING CO. 


1696 Commerce Street 


—_ 


Dallas, Texas 
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Rusk-K. M. A. Oil Company, Mag- 
nolia Building. Organized by James H. 
Rankin and associates. 

Schubert Oil Corporation, 1209 Dallas 
National Bank Bldg. Organized by A. F. 
Schubert and associates. 

Stovall Drilling Co., Inc., 317 North 
Patton Ave. (Fred A. Stovall); drilling 
contractors. Moved to Dallas from Mon- 
roe, La. 

Tacoma Corporation, Republic Bank 
Bldg. Organized by W. H. White, A. H. 
McCulloch and others. 

United Central Oil & Gas Company, 
Magnolia Building. Organized by Waz:- 
ren L. Todd and associates. 
Miscellaneous: 

Ace Foundation Company, Inc., 117 
North Lancaster Ave.; foundation con- 
tractors. 

Advertisers Distributing Service, 611 
South Harwood St.; distributing service. 

Belaire Development Co., Mockingbird 
Lane and Alderson Ave.; real estate. 

Bell Cleaning & Laundry Co., 3906 
Maple Ave.; laundry. 

Eaton Publications, 401 South Poydras 
St.; publishers. 

National Old Line Mutual Life In- 
surance Co., 336 Wilson Building; life 
insurance. 

Newspaper Features of Texas, 902 
Southland Life Bldg.; newspaper adver- 
tising. Home office, Houston, Texas. 

Old Texas Life Insurance Co., 1121 
Republic Bank Bldg.; life insurance. 

Reserve Loan Life Insurance Company 
of Texas, 1201-7 Main St. National 
headquarters moved from Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

Will Sherrill Advertising Agency, 902 
Liberty Bank Bldg. 

Edward C. Sullivan, 412 Insurance 
Bldg.; consulting industrial management 
engineer. 

Texas Air Freights, Inc., Love Field; 
freight air line. 
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AMERICAN BEAUTY 


Catalogue Covers—Wire-O Binding 


Ask us or your printer to assist you in: 
making your sales literature more effective. 


American Beauty Cover Co. 
2000-8 N. Field Street 7-5179 Dallas 











Hudson & Hudson 


Industrial and Business Properties 
Sales, Leases and Management 
Great National Life Building 


Phone 7-9349 Dallas 


Alex D. Hudson James S. Hudson 








NEW ARRIVALS 
MOVE LISTS 
LOCATING 


Dallas Business Reporter 
P. O. Box 5151 Phone 2-4586 








Southwestern Blue Print Co. 


(PHOTOSTAT PRINTS) 


405 S. Akard St. PHONE 2-8084 Construction Bidg. 











For Lease 
2011 North Field Street 
50’ x 90’ — Ground Floor Only 
Splendid Location for Factory or Warehouse 


Cannon Ball Chair Rental Co. 


Phone 2-9083 
Call for Mr. Mills or Mr. Clopton 
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Architects and Engineers 


Gill & Bennett, Grayson Gill—Mur- 
.. rell Bennett, Great National Life 
Building, 2-5989. 


Attorneys 


B. M. Bates Law Offices, 921 Repub- 
lic Bank Bldg., 2-6291. 


Bailey 'B. Baxter, Gulf States Bldg. 
Attorney at Law. 


Dallas Blankenship, 406-8 Republic 
Bank Bldg., 2-2055. State Repre- 
sentative. 


Bonney & Paxton, Attorneys and 
Counselors at Law. WHerbert S. 
Bonney, Jr., Hearst Paxton. Great 
National Life Building, 2-7191. 


Bromberg, Leftwich, Carrington & 
Gowan, 1302 Magnolia Bldg., 
7-6331. 


Crane & Crane, 1419 Republic Bank 
Bldg., 2-6366. Martin M. Crane, 
Martin M. Crane, Jr. 


Homer Darley, Attorney at Law, 
Fidelity Building, 2-4481. 


Fred J. Dudley, Attorney & Coun- 
selor at Law, 305-6 Mercantile 
Bldg., 7-1331. 

Dean Gauldin, Attorney at Law, 
405-6 Mercantile Bldg., 7-9361. 
Edgar Hartsfield, 607 Slaughter 

Building, 2-4267. 


Earl E. Hurt. Oil—Oil Land—Civil 
Practice. 1826 Allen Bldg., 
2-4672. 


Robert L. Hurt, 216-18 Linz Bldg., 


2-9001. 


Lawther, Cramer, Perry & Johnson, 
Harry P. Lawther, Wm. M. Cra- 
mer, Robt. M. Perry, Searcy John- 
son, Mercantile Bldg., 2-5106. 


David B. Love, 1408 Santa Fe Bldg., 
2-1522. 

McCraw & Holt; William McCraw, 
Dick Pye 1704 Republic Bank 
Bldg., 2-7821. 


Montgomery & Campbell, O. D. 
Montgomery, W. S. Campbell, 
J. W. Bookout, 1708 Santa Fe 
Bldg., 2-6888. Attorneys and 
Counselors. 


Anthony L. Noren, 302 Mercantile 
Building, 2-3325. 


John B. Poindexter, Jr., 521 Wilson 
Bldg., 7-4765. General civil prac- 
tice, insurance, oil & gas, real 
estate. 


W. Glenn Polk, 509 Mercantile 
Building, 2-9013 or 87-4903. 


Spafford & Spafford, 812 Kirby 
Bldg., 7-3706. Franklin E. Spaf- 
ford, Harry E. Spafford. 


Henry Tirey, 320 Mercantile Build- 
ing, 2-7933. 


John W. West, 522-24 Slaughter 


Bldg., 7-8218. 


J. Frank Wilson, 1005 Mercantile 
Bldg., 2-8001. 


Youngblood & Moore, 1015 Liberty 
Bank Bldg. Attorneys at Law. 
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Patent Attorneys 


John M. Spellman, U. S. Patent At- 
torney, 513 Gulf States Bldg., 
7-2628. 


Ernest A. Wood, 1012 Santa Fe 
Bldg., 2-4428. Patents — Trade- 
marks — Copyrights — Registered 
U. S. Patent Attorney. 


Certified Public 
Accountants 


Fred F. Alford & Co., c/o Mer- 
chants Cold Storage, 7-2233. 


Baker & Carter, 505 Thomas Bldg., 
7-5526. Income Tax Specialists. 


Barrow, Wade, Guthrie & Co., 
711 Santa Fe Bldg., 7-6259. 


Brunken Audit Company, 912 Allen 
Bldg., 2-4221. W. D. Brunken, 
C.P. A., Atty. Ruby Haufler, E. 
H. Brunken. 


E. R. Burnett & Co., 1204 Liberty 
Bank Bldg., 7-1514. E. R. Burnett. 
Specializing in Accounting for 
Garment Manufacturers and Job- 
bers. 


Ernst & Ernst, First National Bank 
Bldg., 7-2263. 


Frye, Gregory & Linsteader, 1204 
Dallas National Bank Bldg., 
2-6920. Accountants—Auditors— 
Tax Consultants. 


E. Huffhines & Co., Accountants 
and Auditors. (Established 1919). 
1114 Mercantile Building, Dial 
2-8394, 













Hutchinson, Bonner & Burleson; Jo- 
seph E. Hutchinson, Joseph EF. 
Hutchinson, Jr., Darcy R. Bonner, 
James B. Burleson. 1009 Prae- 
torian Building, 2-7640. 


Lynch & Reid; J. T. Lynch, Sutton 
Reid, 1507 Dallas National Bank 
Bldg., 2-4966. 














McBrien Audit Co., R. J. McBrien, 
3907 Simpson, 8-0767. 








Nelson & Nelson, 1318 First Na- 
tional Bank Bldg., 2-2074. Certi 
fied Public Accountants—Oil In- 
dustry Accounting. 







Patterson & Beall, 1120 Republic 
Bank Bldg., 2-2797. J. Edgar Pat- 
terson—Jack H. Beall. 








Peters & Smith, H. J. Peters, Acct., 
Wright K. Smith, C. P. A. Oil— 
Taxes — Cost Accounting, 1012 
Fidelity Bldg., 7-9107. 


Prince, Harris & Co., 17th Floor Re- 
public Bk. Bldg., 2-6281. Wm. D. 
Prince, C.P.A.; Joe C. Harris, 
C.P.A.; C. A. King, CPA. 


Wiott W. Rankin, Income Tax Serv- 
ice, 5714 Vickery Blvd., 3-6350. 

























Realtors 






J. W. Lindsley & Co., 1209 Main 


Street, 2-4366. 








Dee R. Reeves, 1116 Republi: Bank 
Building, 2-6575. 
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Maintaining —_© 
DALLAS LEADERSHIP —_o 
“as HEALTH CENTER of the SOUTHWEST 


# HB @ \dallas feels sure that the visiting physicians and guest speakers will want to visit the 


















~® B Mecical Arts Building and Hospital during this stay in Dallas. The Medical Arts Building was 
the first large building in the United States devoted entirely to the medical and dental pro- 
— F fess ons. Today it is the largest and most complete medical arts building in the world. Over 
450 physicians and dentists maintain their 


ofices here. An 86 bed hospital, most beau- 





tifully furnished and carefully maintained 
and operated, occupies the top floors. One 
of the largest air conditioning plants ever 
installed for office buildings was recently 


placed in operation in order to maintain 





ideal weather conditions every day of the 


‘Je B year. A large garage, auditorium, adequate 


nner, 
Prae- 


supply houses aid in making the building 


complete in its service. 
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Along with the hospital, the building is 


Pres ig 0 naooues 


ee 


srien, J sometimes called the ‘invisible clinic” since 


nx § the equipment for diagnosis, cure and pre- 
erti 


lin. @ vention of disease owned by various phy- 


Se gee ae eo 


aie @ Sicians in the building is also available for 
Pat- 


use. 


LCCt., 


i Bh Home of the “Invisible Clinic” and Offices 


1012 


ene ek eee ince ee Aan neon or ea 


of the Great Physicians, Surgeons 
.D and Dentists of Dallas. 
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Powerful good answers 
10 YOUR HAULING NEEDS 


pte TRUCKS give operators one 
big advantage in providing the V-8 
engine size needed for any particular job. 
They also give another advantage. These 
trucks are “tailor-made” to the needs of 
the job, with a wide variety of wheel- 
bases and body-types. 

Test one of these units on your job, 
and you'll discover a third advantage: 
Ford V-8 money-saving, profit-building 
economy that includes both operating 
and maintenance! Arrange for this ‘‘on- 
the-job” test today. You'll find that today 
more than ever, Ford V-8 means more 
ton hauling in less time at less cost! 
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FORD V-8 TRUCK AND COMMERCIAL CAR FEATURES 


Range of 6 wheelbases and 3 engine sizes (60, 85, 
95 h.p.).. . 42 body and chassis types. . . Big hydraulic 
brakes . . . Full-floating rear axle in trucks (%-floating 
in Commercial Cars)... New type drive system and two 
new longitudinal springs in front on regular trucks... 
Semi-centrifugal clutch . . . Improved, stronger cabs, 
more comfortable seats . . . Increased engine and chassis 
accessibility in trucks . . . Straddle-mounted driving 
pinion . . . Needle roller-bearing universal joints on all 
trucks . . . New impressive styling . . . Sealed-beam 
headlamps. . . Large payload space . . . Ford low oper- 
ating costs . . . Ford low upkeep costs with factory 
exchange parts plan. 
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COMMERCIAL CARS 

















